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Inland Steel’s Clarence Randall Tells Why It Pays to Improve 


Company Towns . . . Like Wheelwright, Ky. (Page 10) 











New Guided Missile Takes Off....This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 
flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 


manufacturing units—the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 


in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps a 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 
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Weekly Letters to Employees 


THE PRESIDENT OF A FAMOUS COMPANY 
which employs 2,500 workers writes 
a letter each week to all of them. 
He covers a wide range of subjects 
and does not attempt to preach to 
them. Nor does he talk down to them. 
Some of his letters touch on eco- 
nomic subjects and would be just 
as interesting and inspiring to a group 
of economists as to the workers to 
whom they are addressed. 

Coming up for October is a report 
on this letter-writing program. We 


think it will be helpful to every top 
executive who feels that his avenues 
of communication to and from his 
employees are not as open and frank 
as he wants them to be. 

This particular issue of AMERICAN 
BuSINEsS breaks all records for ad- 
vertising billing. There are some very 
interesting messages in our advertis- 
ing pages and our readers must find 
these pages useful because our ad- 
vertisers tell us that the magazine 
is increasingly productive of results 
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Mart EARLY... 
OFTEN.. 


avidson 


FOLDING MACHINE 


It’s no trick at all to fold everything 
you mail...quickly...and get it in the 
mail promptly. One girl can fold a 
thousand monthly statements in 10 
minutes with a Davidson. And the 
same goes for advertising literature, 
form letters, bulletins. Saves time... 
saves money...and it’s so easy to 
operate. Employees like it...and so 
does the boss. That’s why the David- 
son has earned a place for itself in 
hundreds of cost-conscious busi- 
nesses. And, remember...even tho 
you use it only once a month, your 
Davidson will quickly pay for itself. 
Mail the coupon...now...for in- 
teresting facts about folding costs. 
There's no obligation. 


USE THE COUPON 
FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-60 West Adoms Street, Chicege 7, Hlineis 
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Please send me your booklet about 
office folding costs. 


Name- 





Firm- 
Address 


t City 


State 


"esamanunenenentinenadll 
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(Courtesy of Pitney-Bowes, Inc.) 
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Uniform Trucking Laws 
To the Editor: 

Your article on the trucking in- 
dustry and the Illinois tax bill in the 
July issue was most interesting. How- 
ever, I would like to comment on a 
few points that are often overlooked. 

The trucking industry itself oper- 
ates but a small percentage of the 
trucks on the highways. In New 
Jersey, this percentage is under 10 
per cent. However, it often unjustly 
receives the criticism due to the other 
90 per cent. A trucking company’s 
business is trucks. And with that in 
mind, it makes every reasonable ef- 
fort to keep its business within 
the law. 

Very often, of necessity, we must 
violate the laws. Our company, which 
is comparatively small, operates in 
five states. The laws in each of the 
states are so opposed, that one of 
our trucks can leave our New Jersey 
terminal legally loaded, and by the 
time it arrives in Boston, Mass., 
could have violated the laws of every 
other state. 

The solution, therefore, is not 
new laws, but uniformity of laws 
and good laws. We need laws based 
on scientific research, laws based 
on today’s needs and equipment. 
S. Perry LEVINE, New England Motor 
Freight, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


Lie Detectors 
To the Editor: 

I particularly criticize the last two 
paragraphs on page 49 of the article, 
“Oh My Employees Are All Honest,” 
in your August issue. The lie detec- 
tion machine is only a part of an 





examination given to a subject. The 
proper reading of individual reactions 
in an examination simply is used as 
a clue for the interrogator. It takes 
years of experience to become a good 
interrogator. You can take all the 
lie detection equipment, irrespective 
of cost, and throw it in the alley, 
if the interrogator is not qualified. 
An article of this kind may tend to 
throw a lot of machines into the 
hands of people who can do a great 
deal of harm, by reason of lack of 
knowledge in handling lie detection 
apparatus. This has been proved in 
many instances.—Harry E. Lewis, 
Lewis System, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mr. Lewis: Thank you for this 
critical comment on an article which 
has already attracted considerable 
comment. The claims, to which you 
object, that almost anybody can learn 
to operate one in 8 hours do seem 
somewhat optimistic. However, Mr. 
Fletcher declares that you are re- 
ferring to the older models, and not 
to the new electronic models. He 
reports that the Post Office depart- 
ment uses 16 of the newer machines, 
and police departments in more than 
100 cities also use them. It is also 
used by the Air Corps, he reports 
He agrees that the older type ma- 
chines do require long experience on 
the part of the operator, but that 
reading the meter on the newer elec- 
tronic lie detectors is a simple matter 
We certainly do not intend to pro- 
mote one type of machine against 
the other, but we felt, and still feel 
that the less-expensive machine, and 
the saving in time on operator in- 
struction were worth mentioning. 
Have you any proof that we are 
wrong in this attitude? 
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Employee Manuals Offered | IDEAS TO ELIMINATE NON-PRODUCTIVE WORK 


To the Editor: 
We are sending you a copy of an 
employees’ manual which this agency 


: * eFre * 
has just prepared. 
This is our first attempt at such Pa im lification 
a project and we realize that we made 
many mistakes. However, we did try 
to include the basic facts that every 
new employee should know about 
the division and to arrange the in- 
formation in a logical and readable 
sequence. 
Much of our information concern- , 
ing arrangement, content, layout, etc., pecosolnceh 
7 6 « continuous forms 
was gained through examining hand- ’ 
books of other organizations which 
were mentioned at various times in 
AMERICAN BusINEsS. We are grateful ' 
to the magazine and to those firms . . CO tate 
which so willingly mailed us copies , : / cligning devices 
a  -_ Saal Aidienien, tanita < ’ THE REGISTRATOR 
of their books. If any of your readers , Papeete 
would like to examine our manual, 
they may obtain a copy by directing 
their request to our personne! officer, ae -' 
Mr. Norris Steenberger.—-PaAuUL ALLI- Ne 
SON, chief, methods and procedures, ait 
State of Missouri Division of Em- h<= 
ployment Security, Jefferson City, Mo. we 


» 


Mr. ALLISON: Thanks for the copy Dual Feed registers Check, Journal forms for continuous operation. 
of your fine employee manual. We're A Jarge insurance company today writes three times as many 
proud that AB played a part in it, checks per hour as formerly, and does the necessary posting, 
and we hope our readers will take : : 
you up on that offer. 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form inte 


as the result of their new Standard Register continuous-form new writing poution 
method of writing. In one operation they now write a check, bret 
post an account ledger card, make the journal entry, and 
. . automatically punch a tabulating card. Production was upped 
Justified Margins from 400 checks per day to more than 150 per hour! See the 
To the Editor: story in PS. 22.* é; ; 
Will you please send me any in- Today our representatives are devoting full time to helping 
formation you may have on the type- our customers re-examine their requirements, get the most out DUAL FEED 
writer that justifies the right-hand of their present Standard Register form-systems. With this Registers 2 different 
margin, i.e., copy is typed once, this | three-fold improvement objective: Comme Sev 0 aoating- 
registers on a tape, and then the A. Develop the best procedure, by eliminating non- produc- 
typewriter automatically retypes the tive steps, combining and simplifying operations in of- 
copy, justified.—ETHEL CASH, adver- fice and factory. 
tising department, American Fluresit B h *h th f ili 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. e Simplify the writing process, through the use of auxiliary 
: devices, e. g., in the case above, a Burster-Imprinter that 
Miss CasH: The automatic type- signs, trims, and detaches checks 5 times faster than a 
writer that justifies the right-hand previously. 
margin is made by Commercial Con- 7 : 
trols Corporation, 45 Crouch St., . 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Mr. H. J. Lindsay, 


ous typing operation 


Design the most efficient form, to cut writing costs by re- 
ducing lost motions, making one form do the work of 
advertising manager, will be glad to ee a a trim, teor off, stock 
see that you get full details about the | *PS.—the magazine of Paperwork Simplification, makes these Kont-Slip forms 
Justowriter. ideas available to you. Write for free copy. The Standard 

Register Co., 609 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, date, number, 


Speed Up Your Reading . 
To the Editor: ; 
In a recent issue you had a news vl © Fyondard Resister ° FORM now 


item about increased reading speed ynened REGISTERS 
acl marginally Better records 


and mentioned The Foundation for ; e ong" 

Better Reading, Chicago. I should (\ O ™ FOrMs vides 
like to know more about this train- ° NVOUS 

ing. If you know the Foundation's Con 

address, will you please refer me to 
them.—S. B. Fiacc, Larchmont, N. Y 


cy O 
enum etticren WKS 
ps ne Vinh oat wi 
PEM 


, aves 


Mr. Fiacc: Mr. Stephen Warren, "7 AQULNins, 1 
executive director, The Foundation \ ms ™ 
for Better Reading, 100 E. Ohio St., \ 4 office? UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 


oli pens \P' 


Chicago 11, Il, will be glad to send Corben interleaved 
you further information about the 


program. 
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RDINEER Facts Convevor’ 


© Here is production line speed and machine tool 





efficiency for your basic business records — with the touch of a 
button, your clerk immediately reviews 5500 records — 
for instant finding, reference or posting and never leaves 
her seat to do it! Facts and figures are available in 
50% less time — smooth, precision operation gives your 
clerks a level of efficiency you never thought possible. But don’t 
take our word for it — take a look at the indisputable 
facts that thousands of Cardineer users report 
—and visit an actual installation. 
For the complete details, why not clip out the 
coupon below right now — you'll agree that 
it’s the wisest move you've ever made. 
Diebold Incorporated, Mulberry Road, 
Canton 2, Ohio, Dept. C-3. 


Modern mechani 


Cuts Overtime! 


9 
Increases clerks work 
capacity! 


Speeds work for 
thousands of 
businesses! 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio of 

Tell me more about “the facts Conveyor” today without It 6) 

obligation. 

ame Title RECORD HANDLING Systems 


Company Microfilm © Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing Equip 
ment © Safes, Chests and Vault Doors © Bank Vault 
Address Equipment © Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


City 





Serving Business for over 92 years 
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Kansas-Missouri Floods consti- 
tute the worst disaster ever ex- 
perienced in this country. There is 
no point in attempting to set a 
figure to represent losses. The fig- 
ure is actually beyond comprehen- 
sion. Yet the entire area is staging 
a record-breaking comeback. Be- 
fore the mud was caked, business 
and industry were engrossed in 
making plans to prevent another 
such disaster. Here is another ex- 
ample of the indomitable spirit of 
Americans. Some companies of- 
fered to replace stocks damaged 
by floods free of cost; other com- 
panies rushed repair and main- 
tenance crews to the disaster 
area to work night and day in 
establishing production. Almost 
everywhere manufacturers have 
given preferred treatment to re- 
pairs of equipment damaged in the 
floods; extra credit has been of- 
fered by many suppliers; parts for 
repairs were rushed to the area; 
and some companies inserted large 
advertisements in the papers tell- 
ing people what to do in case of 
damage to home equipment. It 
was a tragic, costly disaster, but it 
shows, as such disasters always 
do, the kind of stuff Americans 
have in their hearts. The disaster 
brought sympathy to every resi- 
dent of the area from every other 
American, but the thing that seems 
most appropriate is congratula- 
tions for the fighting comeback 
made by practically every enter- 
prise and individual in the area. 


Decentralization and Expansion 
are being pushed by business and 
industry on a wider scale than ever 
before. One company after another 
is expanding, decentralizing, and 
increasing capacity in one way or 
another. Entire communities, 
which were “sleepy southern vil- 
lages,” as one southern chamber 
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of commerce puts it, are being 
turned into industrial communities 
almost overnight. And plans for 
decentralization and expansion will 
continue into 1952. Every Ameri- 
can community almost anywhere 
in the country has an opportunity 
to obtain a new payroll if it can 
offer suitable facilities. 


W. D. Evans, general sales man- 
ager, Elgin National Watch Com- 
pany, recommended to the jewelers 
of America, “less study of the 
barometer that tells only about 
today and tomorrow, and more 
study of the long-range weather 
forecast.” He said that jewelers, 
like other businessmen, must learn 
to live with uncertainty. “One day 
it looks like a shooting war, so we 
scurry to build inventories while 
there is still time. The next day 
Russia speaks softly, so we scurry 
again—this time to liquidate in- 
ventories.”’ This is just about what 
happens, Mr. Evans, and every 
business leader might well stop 
worrying about the day-to-day 
events and plan a course which 
will carry him through, despite 
all the uncertainties. 


Business Uncertainties have al- 
ways been present. There has 
never been a time when the busi- 
nessmen of the country did not 
have uncertainties, fears, doubts, 
wars, threats of war, floods, fire, 
hurricanes, and other disasters to 
test their strength and courage. 
Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco 
all had disastrous fires. All this 
damage was repaired with amazing 
speed and courage. Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
towns have lost millions of dollars 
from floods. Miami and other 
Florida towns have learned to take 
hurricanes in their stride. In about 
100 years, we have had a war with 


Mexico, a tragic war between our 
own states, a war with Spain, 
World War I, and World War II. 
Each time it was predicted that 
we could not survive another. 
Each time we recovered. We have 
had unpopular, inefficient, and cor- 
rupt administrations in Washing- 
ton, in virtually every state capitol, 
and in many city halls, but we 
always drive the rascals out and 
start over again. Yes, it takes 
courage, skill, faith, faith in a 
Supreme Being, faith in ourselves 
and in our country. Without faith 
there never has been a time, and 
never will be a time when the 
future does not look black. 


Clarence Francis, General Foods 
chairman, in commenting on cur- 
rent conditions to his stockholders, 
said: “We can’t tell you what may 
come out of Washington or other 
capital cities of the world; no one 
has ever invented a crystal ball 
that good. But our company does 
have the men, and the women, too, 
who are able and willing to cope 
with whatever may arise. These 
times present a challenge that 
should arouse all of us.” 


General David Sarnoff, chair- 
man Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, took a poke at the current 
share-the-wealth schemes when he 
said, “Those who discuss sharing 
the wealth forget the importance 
of creating the wealth. You cannot 
share if you have not created. It 
seems to me, too, that in the 
preservation of the enterprise sys- 
tem there has recently grown up 
the philosophy of ‘survival of the 
sickest,’ instead of ‘survival of the 
fittest!’ In the many investigations 
which take place in our country, 
it is almost always true that a 
successful company or a successful 
enterprise is the subject of sus- 
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Window posting 
was never So simple ! 


the superb new Burroughs Sensimatic 
aeeounting machine 


Of course the new multiple-register Burroughs Sensimatic is 
a window posting machine—it’s any accounting machine 
you want it to be, at the turn of the job selector knob! 


More than that, the medium-priced Sensimatic handles every 
job with the same small-machine simplicity . . . the same 
automatic big-machine efficiency. 


In window posting —no matter what the system—it reduces 
posting operations . . . saves employee and customer time 
... Steps up productivity as it pares costs... provides locked 
audit control. 


In every accounting operation, the Sensimatic helps get more 
things done faster —because the Sensimatic has a mechanical 
brain to direct its every function with unerring speed. 


The Sensimatic can help your business produce more, do 
more of the things America needs done. See how . . . call 
your Burroughs office for a demonstration now. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Here's the source | 
of Sensimatie Magic! 


This is the Sensimatic’s mechanical brain —the 
control panel that directs it through any four 
separate accounting operations, in any combi- 
nation. The operator twists a knob—the Sensi- 
matic is ready for any job! Any number of con- 
trol panels can be used in a single machine. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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picion and investigation. I wish 
they would start investigating the 
failures instead of the successes. 
This might result in some very in- 
teresting economic information.” 


William Randolph Hearst 
remained at the head and was 
active in the direction of a huge 
enterprise for probably more years 
than any other ,individual of his 
time. When he acquired the 
Examiner in San Francisco there 
were no motion pictures, no auto- 
mobile industry, no radio industry, 
no trucks, no busses, no airplanes. 
Yet during one man’s active busi- 
ness career all these infant indus- 
tries became giants. What will the 
young man of today live to see? 


Today’s Opportunities are great- 
er than ever before. Despite cruel 
taxes, high costs, and laws which 
hamper the infant industry, there 
never were better opportunities to 
grow rich than today. Only a few 
short years ago, it required years 
and millions of dollars to build 
national distribution on a _ prod- 
uct. Today, the right product in 
certain lines can obtain national 
distribution in a matter of months. 
Invent a new gadget, produce a 
new product, and, if it has merit, 
our modern distribution machinery 
will have it on sale from coast to 
coast, lakes to the gulf, in a brief 
span of months. A new idea that 
will sell more cigarettes, push up 
sales of a brand of coffee or gaso- 
line or soap or toothpaste or al- 
most any other widely used prod- 
uct, will enrich its creator almost 
overnight. No, you do not have to 
strike an oil gusher to become rich 
these days. 


William Feather, Cleveland 
printer, publisher, editor, com- 
plains bitterly about the attempts 
to find another word to take the 
place of capitalism. He points out 
that some people think capitalism 
has been made into a bad word 
by the attacks against it. In one 
of the clearest, most sensible bits 
of writing to come before these 
eyes in many years, Bill Feather 
says, “The time for us to worry 
about the word capitalism and 
what it stands for here is when a 
million of our native citizens begin 
leaving our fair land each year to 
settle in a better place. Since our 
form of enterprise was established 
the dissatisfied people of other 
countries have been coming here 
by the millions, even jumping ship 
and being smuggled across the 
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borders in burlap bags, so eager 
are they to come in. For us to 
seek another word to describe our 
system would be as foolish as for 
the British to try to find a new 
word for King. King is not a 
popular word but it does all right 
in England where it continues to 
stand for something precious. Not 
even the Labor government has 
thought of replacing it. American 
capitalism describes not a static 
but a dynamic setup, and we ought 
not to be ashamed of it, or try to 
fool others and ourselves by calling 
it by another name.” 


American Capitalists ought to 
paste this item by Mr. Feather in 
their hats. They ought to have it 
printed on cards and hung up in 
offices, just as we used to hang 
up those mottoes, “Don’t spit on 
the floor—Remember the Johns- 
town Flood,” and, above all, our 
capitalists and their representa- 
tives, the management men, should 
show this bit of writing by Mr. 
Feather to every thimblewit who 
wants a contribution, or who so- 
licits membership in some silly, 
“save American free enterprise” 
group, or the man who tries to sell 
a half-baked public relations cam- 
paign in behalf of free enterprise 


Free Enterprise, capitalism, the 
American system, or whatever we 
choose to call our way of life is its 
own best advertisement; it is its 
own best spokesman; it is its own 


best salesman. Aside from the 
thimblewit fringe, who would not 
be pleased at the pearly gates of 
heaven, nearly everybody in this 
country likes capitalists, strives to 
become one, and wants little 
change. There is only a shallow 
river between this country and 
Mexico; there is almost no barrier 
between this country and Canada; 
yet the number of American 
citizens who migrate to either 
country is small. This is no chau- 
vinistic blather which attempts to 
insinuate that these United States 
are perfect; we are not perfect; 
there are many delightful phases 
to life in both Canada and in 
Mexico, and countless opportunities 
in both countries. We are friendly 
to both peoples, and respect and 
admire them. But the uproar cre- 
ated by a few selfish people who 
keep on saying that we need to 
“sell” capitalism to the people, or 
that we need a new name for the 
word, becomes more and more 
nauseating the more we hear of it. 
Thank you, Mr. Bill Feather, for 


putting the case for capitalism in 
the most convincing and most 
sensible words we have heard 
about the subject. 


Karl Marx ranted and raved 
against capitalism as it was 50-75 
years ago, and the silly people who 
embrace his ideas to their hearts 
are fighting something that went 
out of existence before they were 
born. Communism aims its guns 
at a way of life which has disap- 
peared—it disappeared when our 
first 13 states set themselves up in 
business as a republic. Capitalism 
has been improving ever since. It 
will continue to improve. It is 
doing very well, thank you. And 
so are the people it employs. Nor 
should capitalism ever attempt to 
stifle criticism. It thrives on criti- 
cism, takes its sensible critics 
seriously, and constantly strives to 
better itself and the lot of the 
people it serves. Those loudest in 
assailing capitalism shoot, hang, 
torture, enslave, and disembowel 
everyone caught criticizing them. 
They must be pretty darn well 
frightened to take criticism so 
seriously. 


National Committee for Fair 
Emergency Excise Taxation urges 
the Congress to enact a retail sales 
tax on everything but food, medi- 
cine, rent, and traditionally ac- 
cepted services. One point in favor 
of this taxation plan, according to 
the Committee, is that it has a 
built-in repealer for automatic 
cancellation when the emergency is 
over. We wonder if we can depend 
on this automatic repeal business. 
We remember so well that when 
Governor Horner of Illinois pro- 
moted the Illinois State Occupa- 
tion tax, which is in effect a sales 
tax, he said it was solely to pro- 
vide funds for unemployment re- 
lief. As soon as unemployment 
ceased to be a state-wide tragedy 
he promised its repeal. There is 
no unemployment today, but the 
tax remains. And despite business, 
industry, and agriculture desper- 
ately needing more workers the 
state relief agencies seem to find 
plenty of people who, in their 
opinion, deserve relief. If the 
Federal Government does decide to 
enact a sales tax we doubt very 
much if the politicians will ever 
find it in their hearts to repeal 
it, despite the so-called automatic, 
self-propelled, double-acting, built- 
in repealer. Politicians give up tax 
money just as readily as Stalin 
would give up his dictatorship. 





By Dickson Hartwell 


Founder Little made this ‘‘silk purse’’ 
from sows' ears to meet a challenge 


Tudurstry's Problem Solvers 


of the furnace, using oxygen flame 
to penetrate a cake of solid steel 
up to 6 inches thick. When tons 
of the molten, 2900-degree iron or 


President Earl Stevenson calls his Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
a factory that sells ingenuity. The company has im- 





proved everything from blast furnaces to vitamin 


pills, and helped pull Puerto Rico from the doldrums 


|‘ 1937, a chemical engineer 
walked into the offices of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and plunked 
down an idea. He thought he could 
make more and cheaper pig iron 
by building up pressure in the top 
of a blast furnace. Would the 
Little organization develop and 
sponsor the idea? 

He had come to the right place. 
A. D. Little, Inc., specializes in 
commercial development of ingen- 
ious ideas. With a staff of 250 
physicists, chemists, and _ engi- 
neers, Little tackles the apparently 
insoluble problems of business and 
industry. 

In this case, developing the 
device—a huge pressure valve— 
was easy. The problem was selling 
it to the steel industry. Steelmen 


don’t like to fiddle with a tempera- 
mental, 10-story high, $15 million 
blast furnace. For 10 years they 
hemmed and hawed. Then Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation took the 
plunge and put a pressurized blast 
furnace into operation in Cleve- 
land, with the help of an A. D. 
Little researcher, Bruce Old. 

Results have been phenomenal. 
At a time when every ton of steel 
is vital, pig-iron production has 
been increased 15 per cent. More- 
over, quality is improved and low- 
grade ores once wasted can now 
be used. It costs only $150,000 to 
pressurize a modern furnace, a 
negligible sum earned back in a 
few months. Income for normal 
operation has been _ increased 
$1,000 a day. Already five of 
Republic’s furnaces are pressur- 
ized, and others in the United 
States and England are rapidly 
converting. 

Such an achievement might 
have satisfied an ordinary re- 
searcher. But Bruce Old, browsing 
around the Republic plant, was 
shocked to see how the mammoth 
furnaces were tapped to release 
newly made, molten metal. Work- 
men clumsily dressed in asbestos 
suits burned a hole in the bottom 


A “flavor profile’’ is used here to 
demonstrate what happens flavor- 
wise when sugar is added to black 
coffee. Coffee has more flavor body 


steel suddenly were spewed out, 
the men jumped back to save 
themselves from a deadly shower. 
Occasionally they jumped too late. 

Mr. Old knew there must be a 
better, safer way. A few weeks 
later, watching his small son lick 
an ice cream cone, he got his 
answer. The cone reminded him of 
the new shaped charge missile 
the principle behind the bazooka 
anti-tank weapon—which uses 
only a few ounces of explosive to 
drive through thick tank armor. 

Mixing explosives and blast 
furnaces is the brain storm of a 
madman, but Old hurried to Cleve- 
land to try his idea on Republic's 
ironmaster, Joe Slater. Said Slater, 
“Tll try anything on a blast fur- 
nace, once.” 

A few weeks later Old and 
Slater shot their charge. Loaded 
with less than 2 ounces of powder, 
it socked through the iron cake 
in a split second, instead of the 
split hour required for oxygen 
flame. Today Du Pont, which aided 
in the tests, sells shaped charges 
to the entire industry. The acci- 
dent rate has dropped to zero. 

This kind of ingenuity has made 
the A. D. Little firm outstanding 
in commercial research. Its 120 
clients include such giants as The 
Radio Corporation of America; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.; as well as 
dozens of small firms like the fish- 
ing equipment maker who needed 
a resin coating that would adhere 
to a new nylon line. “Ours is a fac- 
tory with just a single product,” 
Earl Stevenson explains. “All 
we've got to sell is ingenuity.” 
This ingenuity has been respon- 
sible for improving hundreds of 








commercial and household prod- 
ucts, ranging from toothpaste and 
skinless frankfurters to vitamin 
pills that are tasty to take. 

The men never know what kind 
of problem will be tossed at them. 
The Mississippi Lime Company 
was troubled with a mysterious 
premature and sometimes fatal 
detonation of blasting caps used 
in its mines. Discounting theories 
of sabotage, Little researchers 
correlated weather reports with 
the explosions and discovered that 
the caps were being set off by 
electric ground currents from 
lightning. Since no blasting cap 
offered protection against this 
hazard, Little researchers designed 
one and persuaded DuPont to 
market it. It is now sold through- 
out the country. 

The Fram Corporation, filter 
maker, wanted a substitute for 
horsehair for a disposable auto- 
engine air-clearer it hoped to mar- 
ket. Horsehair comes from the 
Argentine where gauchos hold a 
mammoth round-up of wild horses 
every year to harvest the tail 
hair, mostly for the mattress and 
furniture padding market. But the 
price of horsehair had doubled. 
The Little researchers remembered 
that they had made paintbrush 
bristles from casein, the stuff that 
curdles in milk. They took the 
casein filaments, worked out a way 
to curl them, and produced a suit- 
able filter just as light and fluffy 
as horsehair, which made an ex- 
cellent furniture padding. 

When Teodoro Moscoso was 
made head of the Puerto Rico In- 
dustrial Development Co., he se- 
lected A. D. Little to study the 
island’s economic plight. Puerto 
Rico has more people than it can 
feed and very few jobs for them. 
A research team including engi- 
neers and economists was sent to 
survey the island’s industry, agri- 
culture, and people. What was 
needed, obviously, was business 
and industry that would create 
work. What would attract indus- 
try? One of the leading induce- 
ments was people—the greatest 
pool of available and potentially 
skillful workers under the United 
States flag. 

After this study, the Puerto 
Rican government launched its 
“Operation Bootstrap.” Schools for 
labor training were organized. 
Natural resources were studied, 
markets analyzed, ship and air 
schedules planned, and, at the end 
of World War II, the advantages 
of Puerto Rico were quietly made 
known to a few businessmen. 
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One of the first to start a fac- 
tory there was the Crane Com- 
pany, maker of chinaware. Then 
Textron, Inc., built a modern plant. 
Gradually the word got around 
that Puerto Rico was in good 
hands. In 1947, the local govern- 
ment worked out a tax holiday 
plan. By last spring (1951), the 
island celebrated the _ establish- 
ment of the one-hundredth new 
industry since the program began. 

Arthur D. Little, the founder 
of this organization, started by 
helping to operate America’s first 
mill to make paper with chemis- 
try. This new sulfite process 
changed papermaking almost over- 
night, and when Little and a part- 
ner set up as consulting chemists 
65 years ago, they were the na- 
tion’s only experts on this method. 

Gradually Little branched out. 
A Vermont manufacturer asked 
him to analyze a new German 
coating material. Little discovered 
it contained casein, and worked 


out the first commercially feasible 
method for making casein from 
skimmed milk in the United 
States. The manufacturer 
promptly organized the Casein 
Company of America and was soon 
doing a $2,000 business daily. 
Later Little investigated the new 
viscose industry abroad, and re- 
turned to do laboratory work 
which led to the making of non- 
inflammable motion-picture film, 
artificial silk, and other valuable 
products. 
(Continued on page 42 


Little's researchers are trained to 
identify liquids by sense of smell 


Panels of tasters learn to identify 
and describe many flavor elements, 
and the sum of the reactions pro- 
vides a taste profile or ‘fingerprint’ 








Clarence Randall said a company will get the best workers by making its town 
the best one to live in, because employees today are very discriminating 


By Nancy Ford 


HE president of Inland Steel 


Company, Chicago—Clarence 
B. Randall—is a militant defender 
of the free enterprise system. He 
is equally militant in demanding 
that free enterprise recognize its 
social responsibilities. 

These responsibilities, he be- 
lieves, extend even to good corpo- 
rate citizenship in communities in 
which a company operates. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago, 
sponsored by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Randall had this 
blunt message for a group of his 
contemporaries: 

“The world has demonstrated 
that there will be no more social 
vacuums. People crave the good 
things of life, and they believe 
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that we don’t want them to have 
those good things. And if you want 
to give us a long shove down the 
road toward socialism, ignore the 
social problems of your plant 
community. 

“But if you want to preserve 
the heritage of free enterprise, 
get in there and pitch, and make 
everybody in your organization 
pitch. Make your town the best 
town to live in, and you'll get the 
best workmen. Forget your town 
and let it go into decay, and you'll 
be strangled for good workmen, 
because today the workingman is 
discriminating. He wants to bring 
up his children in a community 
where there are good schools and 
good churches and good recrea- 


tional facilities, and a fine moral 
tone to the town.” 

Inland’s management is willing 
to stand up and be counted on the 
score of community relations. Its 
model coal mining community at 
Wheelwright, Ky., for example, is 
a living monument to this brand 
of enlightened self-interest, and 
Clarence Randall played an im- 
portant part in its establishment. 

In 1930, Inland—the nation’s 
seventh largest steel producer— 
bought 30,000 acres of east Ken- 
tucky coal mining properties to 
expand its supply of coking coal. 
Mr. Randall then was vice presi- 
dent in charge of raw materials. 

The purchase included the town 
of Wheelwright, a typical, depress- 
ing mining community of frame 
houses built on wooden posts; a 
mudhole in winter, a dust bowl 
in summer. Water was obtained 
from wells—one to each eight 
houses—and sanitation was vir- 
tually nonexistent. Miners and 
their families were sickly. Schools 
were poor. The Wheelwright mine 
had a low safety record. 

From the former owners Inland 
took over the general manager, 
E. R. (Jack) Price, who knew 
what ought to be done about 
the town. He and his superior, 
Clarence Randall, thought it was 
“just good business” to raise the 
living standards of its mine em- 
ployees. With the backing of 
Mr. Randall, Jack Price, who had 
worked as a coal miner at $1.75 a 
10-hour day, began a face-lifting 
job at Wheelwright. 

Today, Wheelwright is an at- 
tractive, modern community which 
is “home” to some 3,000 members 
of Inland Steel families. It uses 
gas—not coal—for heating and 
cooking. Paved streets are lined 
with trim dwellings or substan- 
tial buildings that house modern 
stores, an air-conditioned theater, 
a community center, a clubhouse 
and library, and a post office. 
There are excellent schools and 
churches, a hospital, garbage and 
sewage disposal plants, a swim- 
ming pool and playground, and a 
golf course. A modest five-room 
house rents for $25 a month. 

To remove the curse of com- 
pany-owned stores, Inland pays in 
cash, not scrip (its annual pay- 
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Mean Better Workers 


roll is more than $5.5 million), Cl R d T! f 
and miners imay trade where they $ 

please. While the steel company, ays arence an a o 
of necessity, operates some mer- 


cantile establishments, it encour- d S 
ages competition. Inlan teel ae oe ee 


Through the years, Inland has 
also carried forward a program of 
improvement of coal mining opera- 
tions. Latest step in that program 
was completed last year with the 
opening of a new tipple and coal 
washing plant at Price, Ky., about 
6 miles from Wheelwright. Similar 
facilities were discontinued at the 
Wheelwright mine, which is linked 
to the Price operation by a new 
414-mile underground railway. Up 
the hill behind the washing plant 
is the portal to Price Mine No. 1, 
which is actually an extension of 
the Wheelwright mine. 

These properties produce around 
6,500 tons daily of high-quality 
coking coal destined for Inland’s 
large plant at East Chicago, Ind. 

At East Chicago, Inland is fac- 
ing up squarely to another com- 
munity problem. While there is 
other “big business” in this in- 
dustrial town, the steel company 
is by far the biggest employer, 
about half of its 18,000 employees 
live in its cramped and generally 
substandard residential areas. 

Inland management is not sure 
what its role should be in this 
tougher job of community face 
lifting, but industrial circles are 
betting that the steel company will 
be in the forefront of whatever 
program is launched. Clarence 
Randall has made such a promise. 
Admitting to a recent meeting of 
the East Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce that “emphasis has 
been on plant development” with 
consequent neglect of community 
development, Mr. Randall declared: 

“The time has come when we 


must look these problems squarely : . a | mT "TLL ‘ 


TODAY: Wheelwright, Ky., has a modern clubhouse, schools, and other 
, buildings. The face lifting was a result of efforts by Inland Steel 


in the eye, and I want you to know gi 

that the Inland Steel Company ~ = 

wants to do its full part in mak- 7 4 rie | - 

ing East Chicago a better place : sg ‘ ii} | 

in which a man may bring up his Pe ——— -—* 
family. We hope there may be — 


better and safer streets, better . ; 
and more adequate schools, oppor- , Ek ‘ a 
tunity for recreation, opportunity -— i , - E 
for cultural development at the ‘ ; MOP alate i ‘ or eo oe 
adult level, better housing, and esti 

better general conditions within YESTERDAY: When Inland bought 30,000 acres of coal mining properties 
and around the community.” in 1930, Wheelwright was included, and this is how it looked 
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How to Halt Hijacking .... 


thinking that he had a puncture. 

Another ruse that has been used 
leads the truck to the exact spot 
where the hijacking is planned. A 
thief, who knows something of a 


IJACKERS in Chicago recently 
kidnaped a truck driver and 
his helper and then escaped with 
a truckload of lingerie valued at 
$73,000. Holeproof Hosiery Com- 


pany, owner of the shipment, of-~ 


fered $1,000 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of the hijackers. 

Holeproof’s experience is only 
one of many that occur daily 
throughout the nation, but it helps 
run up the hijacking losses that 
this year are expected to reach 
an all-time high of almost $65 
million. Cargo Protection Bureau 
of New York estimates that 
modern pirates of the highways 
have taken a toll of more than 
$250 million since World War II. 
Last year’s losses—$50 million 
were a new record. 

One of the many reasons for in- 
creased hijacking undoubtedly is 
the heavier shipping that now 
rolls across the nation’s highways, 
tempting the get-rich-easy thieves 
more than ever. Just from 1949 
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to 1950, trucking miles operated 
soared more than 25 per cent, and 
the tons of freight transported 
rose during the same period more 
than 23 per cent. Police officials 
thus have a greater burden, but 
there are other problems that are 
adding to these woes. 

Highway bandits are exhibiting 
more cleverness than ever before, 
and it takes a cautious driver to 
avoid the many pitfalls. A recent 
trick that has been used in some 
cities fools many unsuspecting 
drivers. Hijackers dress as women 
and employ various means to per- 
suade a truck driver to stop. Some 
of the less obvious methods include 
a trick of having one hijacker pre- 
tend to be injured while another 
signals for help. One _ bandit 
dressed aS a woman merely 
pointed at a truck’s tire, and the 
driver ground to a quick halt, 


company’s’ shipping operations, 
poses as a company man and 
stops a truck to tell the driver 
that a pick-up or delivery should 
be made at such and such an ad- 
dress. When the truck driver gets 
to the appointed place, he is re- 
lieved of his cargo. 

Highway robbers are trying to 
make their jobs easier by using 
Walkie-Talkies. In a recent hijack- 
ing, the bandits tied up the truck 
driver and his helper and put them 
in the back seat of a sedan that 
was equipped with a Walkie-Talkie 
and a radio that picked up police 
calls. Other members of the bandit 
team got into the truck with their 
Walkie-Talkie, and the thieves 
kept up a running conversation 
between the two vehicles. 

While the modern pirates of the 
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open road are finding new ways to 
carry on their business, law en- 
forcement officers are keeping pace 
by devising ingenious ideas of 
their own. The police, of course, 
use Walkie-Talkies and _ radio 
equipment, and they are familiar 
with the techniques of bandits. In 
a recent case, a hijacking opera- 
tion was exposed when loot was 
spied from a circling airplane. 
Most of the time, however, the 
best clues come from the kidnaped 
drivers and from the use of good 
common sense. 

For example, in Haifa, Israel, 
a few weeks ago, local officers 
apprehended a caravan of asses 
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involve interstate shipments, and 
Director J. Edgar Hoover has out- 
lined several precautions that 
companies can take to reduce 
hijacking: 

1. Trucks should be 
wherever possible over arterial 
roads that are well patrolled. 

2. Companies should have ade- 
quate background and identifying 
data about their employees. 

3. Loiterers and hangers-on 
should be kept away from ware- 
houses, loading facilities, and park- 
ing areas. Some of these persons 
may be petty thieves, while others 
may be stooges for hijacking gangs 
hanging around to pick up infor- 
mation on cargoes, routes, sched- 
ules, and drivers. 

4. All loading and parking areas 
around terminals should be well 
lighted and carefully watched. 

5. All employees should be en- 
couraged to report anything which 
they believe may be connected 
with criminal activity. 


routed 


the police department. When a 
company in Chicago has suffered 
a trucking loss, one of the first 
things the insurance company asks 
is, “What route was it on?” If the 
truck was not traveling on one of 
the recommended roads, it might 
make a difference in the final 
settlement. 

The Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, which helped pioneer pre- 
ventive measures for hijacking, 
offers its members additional sug- 
gestions for curbing highway hood- 
lums. These suggestions are: 

1. Never send a valuable load 
out without a convoy following 
close behind. The convoy could be 
one man in an auto following a 
block or so behind—in a position 
to provide help. 

2. Drivers should not leave their 
trucks without taking every pos- 
sible precaution, including removal 
of the ignition keys. 

3. Use the best locks on trucks. 

4. Use wire mesh or other knife- 


Hijackers roaming the nation's highways are costing industry millions of dol- 


lars yearly, although simple precautions will eliminate many of the losses. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has offered several suggestions for protecting 


shipments, and they are important enough to affect rates of insurance firms 
































laden with stolen goods, but there 
was no clue as to the owner 
of the asses. One of the Israelites 
remembered a Biblical quotation, 
“The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib,’”’ and he 
had an idea. He held the asses 
without food for several days and 
then turned them loose. The asses 
soon found their way back to their 
cribs, and the thieves were there- 
upon tossed into the clink. 

There are so many things that 
can be done to prevent hijacking 
that it is surprising companies 
have the losses they do—and these 
losses are apparently increasing 
every month. The FBI is naturally 
called in on many cases since they 
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6. Truck drivers should be 
alerted to look out for suspicious 
individuals around terminals, fill- 
ing stations, or other regular stop- 
ping places for trucks along the 
highways. A license number noted 
or an unusual descriptive detail 
remembered by an alert truck 
driver has more than once been 
the clue that broke a difficult hi- 
jacking case for the FBI. 

7. In case of a theft or hijacking, 
the nearest police agency should 
be notified at once and the FBI 
notified immediately and directly 
if the shipment involved was mov- 
ing interstate. 

The No. 1 point is of great im- 
portance in some areas. In Chi- 
cago, for example, the Association 
of Commerce and Industry has a 
Cartage Theft Committee that has 
prepared route maps for shippers. 
In conjunction with the police de- 
partment’s Cartage Detail, the 
Theft Committee has produced 
these maps showing the routes 
that are specifically patrolled by 


slash resistant material under 
truck tarpaulins. 

5. Use center-post rear gates on 
trucks since they cannot be robbed 
as easily as full-swing, collapsible 
rear gates. 

6. Mark all goods with an 
identifying symbol so that re- 
covered goods can be definitely 
identified. Without such identifica- 
tion, it is extremely difficult to 
bring those arrested to trial. 

7. If your work is performed 
by a cartage contractor, see that 
he carries theft insurance. 

The Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce also agrees with the FBI's 
recommendations and emphasizes 
the necessity of companies having 
complete information about their 
drivers. This information might 
help trace a driver if he disappears 
with a valuable cargo. Another 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Controller F. A. Shiels started the 
modern purchasing system at United 


The requisition starts in Cardineer _ 


files in the materials control division 


Traveling Requisition Does 


By Paul Eastman 


TRAVELING requisition de- 

vised by United Specialties 
Company (United Air Cleaner Di- 
vision), Chicago, does the work 
that formerly required as many as 
27 separate clerical operations. 

Basic feature of the system is 
a 5- by 8-inch form that makes 
it unnecessary to make out a new 
requisition every time an item 
must be reordered. This eliminates 
repetitive requisitions formerly 
used for individual purchases. At 
the same time, the purchasing de- 
partment does not have to fumble 
through old orders to find out 
prices and specifications on items 
to be reordered. 

Files of the traveling requisi- 
tions are kept by the materials 
control and stores department, 
which has the responsibility of 
maintaining adequate materials 
for production purposes. When ad- 
ditional stock is needed, the de- 
partment draws from its files the 
traveling requisition card for the 
particular item, leaving an “out” 
card with the date of withdrawal 
and the part or inventory number. 
If there is no traveling requisition 
for the item needed, a new card is 
prepared. 

Before leaving materials control 
on its travels, the card must be 
filled in with this data: Date, 
amount on hand, date required, 
and quantity needed. The requisi- 
tion then goes to three different 
places for an okay, and a special 
énvelope is used to make sure 
there is no delay in transit. The 
traveling requisition must be 
okayed or returned with com- 
ments by the general factory 
superintendent, vice _ president- 
treasurer, and the _ purchasing 
agent. 

If the order has been properly 
okayed, the purchasing department 
completes the purchase. Before 
returning the requisition, however, 
the purchasing department records 
on the card the date, purchase- 


Various personnel information has 
been put on two cards (left), and 
figures on attendance, merit, and 
suggestion are included. This file 
also reminds the company of certain 
anniversaries so gifts can be given 


order number, vendor (identified 
by a.number), quantity, price, and 
discount. The department also re- 
cords the standard cost on its file 
copy so that price variations can 
be computed. 

From the purchasing depart- 
ment the requisition travels to the 
cost department, where necessary 
notations are made on cost records. 
Then the requisition is returned 
to materials control and is re- 
placed in the files. The company 
insists that all cards be returned 
to materials control within 48 
hours after they are received by 
the purchasing department. In case 
the requisition hits a snag along 
the way—because of change in 
vendor or some other reason—it is 
still returned within the time limit. 
Later, when the purchase is to 
be completed, the requisition is 
again removed from the files. 
Under no conditions do the travel- 
ing requisitions stop traveling—at 
least not until they are back in 
the files. 

One of the advantages of this 
new system at United Specialties 
is that the traveling requisition 
provides a readily available, visual 
historical record of purchases, 
usage, and cost. A card shows 
what purchases were made of a 
particular item on certain dates, 
and pertinent figures, such as 
price and quantity, are also shown. 
Therefore, it takes only a few 
seconds for management to see the 
complete history on an item. Too, 
if 200 pieces of a material are 
being ordered, and the vice presi- 
dent notices that the greatest 
number ever ordered at one time 
was 50, he would have reason to 
question the order. Under the old 
system of making out a new requi- 
sition for every new order, such 
information was not readily avail- 
able. 

Other advantages of the new 
system are that it eliminates 
clerical effort by consolidating 
records, simplifies efforts of the 
purchasing department, establishes 
cost standards for purchasing, 
and records current deviations 
from standard. The traveling 
requisition also is standardizing 
purchasing specifications for re- 
peat buying. 





Work of 27 Separate Purchase Orders 


The traveling requisitions are 
kept in Diebold Cardineer files, and 
are easily removed when a new 
order sends them on a new trip. 
Close supervision of the files, plus 
the time limit, has eliminated any 
trouble that might have been 
caused through careless handling. 
Looking after one traveling requi- 
sition, of course, is much easier 
than recording up to 27 separate 
purchase requisitions, required un- 
der the old system. 

United’s traveling requisition 
started with F. A. Shiels, company 
controller. He joined United about 
6 years ago as budget director and 
thought a new purchasing requisi- 
tion system would be advantageous 
for the company. 

A surprising point at this stage 
of the development was that Mr. 
Shiels had some: trouble getting 
information on traveling requisi- 
tions. After considerable research, 
he came up with only one article 
on the subject—one from the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. There, apparently, were 
few companies using such requisi- 
tions at that time, and if there 
were, Mr. Shiels could learn little 
about them. There are supposed 
to be several other firms now 
using traveling requisitions. 

Working closely with Price 
Steiding, representative for Die- 
bold, Mr. Shiels mapped out the 
entire program, compiling neces- 
sary data and anticipating the 
flow of work resulting from the 
new plan. 

New files naturally had to be 
organized. The purchasing depart- 
ment needed two separate files of 
all vendors, cross-referenced, one 
alphabetical and one numerical. 
Too, records of quotations would 
be required, and the purchasing 
department would maintain them 
to list prices as traveling requisi- 
tions came through. The basis for 
the new system, the requisition 
itself, had to be designed to in- 
corporate only the information 
useful in the new program. 

Aside from the physical require- 
ments of installing a new office 
routine, there was the human 
element. In order to make sure 
everyone connected with the trav- 
eling requisition procedure would 
understand it, and to win their 
interest, cooperation, and enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Shiels held about ten 
group meetings and innumerable 
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The traveling requisition has spaces on the front and back for 27 different 
purchases, and the complete history of an item is visible at one quick glance 


individual discussions before the 
program was installed. Everyone 
who would be connected with its 
use voiced their opinions, and the 
“bugs” were ironed out to the 
Satisfaction of all. 

Any one person in the sequence 
of operations who might not ap- 
prove of the new system could 
reduce its efficiency. That is why 
United wanted to be absolutely 
sure everybody was sold on the 
system before it began. 

It was 2 years before all the 
details were agreed upon, and the 
program was then ready for opera- 
tion. In the summer of 1950, the 
first traveling requisitions made 
their initial trips. Today, some of 
those who once were skeptical 
about its use are now all for the 
system. Other companies have 
since had representatives inspect 
and review the system, and they 
not only voiced approval of it but 
also intend to install something 
similar to it in their organizations. 

The new procedure, which so 
far has included only productive 
materials, is expected eventually 
to be extended to nonproductive 
items such as sweeping compound, 
stationery, and oils. 

While Mr. Shiels has stressed 
the human element so much in the 
installation of the traveling requi- 
sition, it was not his first experi- 
ence in selling office employees on 
new systems. He worked for other 
well-known manufacturers before 


joining United and learned the im- 
portance of winning the enthusi- 
asm of co-workers before putting 
in a new routine. Mr. Shiels was 
responsible for a new budget at 
United, and he compares the 
rumblings that are inevitably as- 
sociated with a business budget 
with the grumblings that generally 
follow the setting up of budgets 
in a household. Eventually, how- 
ever, most people will agree that 
budgets are a necessary adjunct 
to good business controls. 

Mr. Shiels has also simplified 
other systems at United, including 
standard cost records and employ- 
ment records. With Cardineer files, 
United now makes up new cost 
records only once in 7 years, 
whereas the old routine required 
making them up once every year. 
The employment records are also 
in Cardineers, and two cards have 
replaced three. The personnel 
record and consolidated attend- 
ance, merit, and suggestion records 
are all posted from a sitting posi- 
tion and in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. 

An additional advantage of the 
personnel file is that it never lets 
the company forget certain wed- 
ding anniversaries, service anni- 
versaries, and other occasions. In 
advance of the various anni- 
versaries, the personnel records 
are flashed so that there is plenty 
of time to remember the employees 
with gifts—a regular policy. 
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f you admit to at least 30 sum- 

mers, you probably recall with 
pleasure trailing the iceman’s 
truck down the street and hopping 
aboard for a handful of chill 
shavings the moment he disap- 
peared into a house. That was one 
of the thrills of childhood; and 
back in the early 1920's, just about 
everyone thought that the iceman 
would be a necessary visitor to the 
American home indefinitely into 
the future. The ice industry itself 
was complacent; annual sales had 
climbed to about 35 million tons 
and were rising steadily with the 
population growth. The tempera- 
ture chart was the iceman’s busi- 
ness index——-came hot weather and 
he couldn't satisfy the demand for 
his product. 

Then came the blow. The me- 
chanical refrigerator arrived, first 
as a novel gadget considered too 
costly for mass appeal, finally as a 
convenience whose overwhelming 
acceptance bid fair to crush the 
iceman out of existence. By 1925, 
plenty of amateur prophets were 
forecasting the end of the ice in- 
dustry within 5 years. 

Were all icemen to sit by 
fatalistically and see their indus- 
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try die a slow death? Not exactly. 
Spurred by a group of determined 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, an intensive 
program of positive action was set 
in motion. First, the ice box itself 
went under the microscope. How 
to improve its appearance .. . get 
rid of its drip pan .. . eliminate 
the need for frequent visits by the 
iceman? The manufacturers were 
consulted. Result: The modern, 
air-conditioned ice refrigerator, as 
attractive as any mechanical 
model on the market. It drains 
directly into the plumbing, obsolet- 
ing the drip pan. Insulation is bet- 
ter—the iceman has to call only 
every 4 to 7 days. Other advan- 
tages: No need to cover dishes, no 
transfer of flavors or odors from 
one food to another, no _ break- 
downs, no noise, no defrosting, and 
plenty of ice available for every 
cooling requirement. 

While the ice box was having its 
face lifted, ice merchandising was 
getting the same treatment. New 
sales techniques were established. 
Ice route men were put into uni- 
form and the trucks were spruced 
up. A national advertising pro- 
gram was_ started. Billboards, 


New methods of merchandising ice 
gave the industry a shot in the arm. 
Many communities have conveniently 
located automatic vending stations 
that dispense block ice, ice cubes, 
and crushed ice in handy containers 


posters, blotters, direct-mail pieces, 
and newspaper mats were offered 
to ice companies at cost for local 
promotion. All this took place dur- 
ing the latter 1920’s and, by 1930, 
despite the inroads of mechanical 
competition, ice sales had reached 
an all-time peak of 56 million tons 
annually. 

Like almost every other indus- 
try, ice suffered seriously in the 
depression. Bad times, adverse 
weather, and the continued ad- 
vance of the mechanical refrigera- 
tor dropped annual tonnage to 
about 40 million by 1936, and to 
34 million by 1941—yet even so 
the report of the iceman’s death 
Was greatly exaggerated. Sales 
were still equal to those of 1921, 
and new plans to boost them were 
brewing. In 1943, a full-time staff 
member was placed in charge of 
research for the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries. 

NAII worked with 16 universi- 
ties to uncover new uses for ice. 
Through experiments, it was 
proved that not only fish, meat, 
poultry, and dairy products, but 
fresh fruits and vegetables as well 
need the moist cold protection of 
ice. Ice, better than any other re- 
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Ice Industry Bounced Back to New Life 
After Epitaph Was Written 


By John G. Pool, Jr. 


frigerant known, keeps produce 
crisp and vitamin-rich. 

Armed with this knowledge, the 
iceman has been able to expand his 
sales. Ninety-eight per cent of all 
perishable produce is shipped in 
ice-refrigerated railroad cars and 
trucks. Continuing this chain of 
protection, more and more retail 
grocers are being persuaded to dis- 
play their fruits and vegetables on 
ice in the store. Growers are start- 
ing to “hydrocool’”’ their produce 
—plunge it into an ice-water bath 
to remove the field heat imme- 
diately after harvest. Sweet corn, 
tomatoes, celery, onions, lettuce, 
beans, peaches, apples, and many 
other commodities have been 
found to benefit from this treat- 
ment—and thousands of tons of 
ice will be needed each year to 
chill the water. 

Other avenues to greater ice 
sales have been opened. Grocers 
are being shown that both poultry 
and meats keep their original 
“bloom” best when displayed on 
ice. Hotels, restaurants, and bars 
are being told the advantages of 
using taste-free, slow-melting, 
crystal-clear iceman’s ice in 
drinks. Ice, mixed with salt, pro- 
duces the zero temperatures neces- 
sary in the fast-expanding ship- 
ment of frozen foods. Ice plays a 
vital part in the manufacture of 
chocolate, cigars, ice cream, liq- 
uors, drugs, varnish, hats, explo- 
sives, sausage, film, and glue. 
Florists use it to keep delicate 
flowers fresh. 

In wartime, ice is used to re- 
frigerate whole blood en route to 
our battlefronts. Two million tons 
of ice were delivered to our Army 
and Navy bases alone during 
World War II. Five million tons 
were supplied to our industrial 
plants for cooling processes neces- 
sary in the making of munitions, 


About 50 per cent of 30 million users 
of mechanical refrigerators buy ex- 
tra ice on various special occasions 
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chemicals, alcohol, and synthetic 
rubber. The stepped-up movement 
of perishable food calls for more 
ice. Proof of the importance of ice 
in war is shown by the fact that 
national ice tonnage had risen to 
52 million tons by 1945. 

Sales leveled off again postwar, 
hitting 41 million tons in 1949. 
Refrigerator cars and trucks con- 
sumed about 13 million of this 
total. Over 15 million tons were 
used commercially—in restau- 
rants, hotels, and seafood markets. 
Industrial plants took 6 million 
tons. And what of the domestic 
market? With mechanical refriger- 
ators far ahead, was no more ice 
being bought for homes? 

Far from it. For one thing, ice 
refrigerators are in use today in 
11 million kitchens, a fact few 
people realize. But to supplement 
this, a brand-new market is being 
developed, one with almost limit- 
less possibilities. It is the sale of 
extra ice to people for parties. 


A vital point not mentioned be- 
fore is the manner in which the 
iceman has kept step by making 
ice available in more convenient 
forms. For both commercial and 
domestic purposes, most ice com- 
panies now sell ice cubes, crushed 
ice, and “sized’”’ ice, besides the 
well-known cake. This processed 
ice is packaged in portable wet- 
strength paper bags. 

Distribution methods have been 
improved, too. You can still have 
ice delivered or stop at the ice 
plant. In many localities, however, 
you can also buy cubes at liquor 
stores or drug stores. And in a 
growing number of cities you can 
purchase block ice, ice cubes, or 
crushed ice, packaged, at an au- 
tomatic, coin-in-slot vending sta- 
tion. Rapidly springing up at well- 
trafficked points, these vendors are 
the newest evidence that in 1951, 
26 years after his _ reported 
“death,” the iceman is very much 
here to stay. 








By Eugene Whitmore 


Why Invite 
School Teachers to Visit Your Plant? 


USINESS in many parts of the 
B country is working more 
closely and successfully with 
schools than ever before. 

This includes local grade and 
high schools, state universities, 
teachers’ colleges, private schools, 
and the great technical institutes 
and the biggest universities. 

To the average businessman, 
who hears of some big cooperative 
project which involves a_ school 
such as the University of Chicago 
and a giant industry, working with 
schools may seem out of his reach. 
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Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Suppose we move right 
close to home—to the schools 
nearest your plant or office, mill, 
shop, or factory. 

Today’s students in these near- 
by schools are tomorrow’s recruits 
for your payroll. What are the 
teachers of those schools telling 
their students about you? Are they 
saying, directly or indirectly, that 
you grind the faces of the poor, 
that your pay is low, rules harsh, 
hours long, and opportunity for 
promotion scarce? 





Carefully planned tours for 
teachers and students to all 
kinds of plants, offices, and 
stores tend to improve their 
understanding of business, 
help attract better class of 
new applicants for openings 





Actually some teachers are say- 
ing those things about some in- 
dustries. But, as a rule, where 
such reports become current in a 
school, neither the students nor the 
teachers have ever been inside the 
company so maligned. 

Several years ago, one of the 
big employers in Dayton, Ohio, 
hired an independent organization 
to make an opinion survey among 
the workers of Dayton as to their 
ideas concerning various large 
Dayton employers. The survey 
showed that a high percentage of 
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Dayton’s working people thought 
that the best place to work was 
National Cash Register Company; 
they thought the pay was better, 
the opportunities greater, chances 
for promotion better. When asked 
how this was possible, in view of 
the many other excellent em- 
ployers in Dayton, President S. C. 
Allyn said, “We start with the 
children.” 

National Cash Register has for 
many years conducted activities 
for youngsters in Dayton, espe- 
cially children of its employees. 
They literally grow up learning 
about NCR, and when the time 
comes to search for a job it is 
only natural that they go to Na- 
tional Cash Register. 

Now let’s move over to Stam- 
ford, Conn. In Stamford the school 
teachers are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
seems reasonable to believe they 
have received at least some labor 
viewpoint indoctrination concern- 
ing working conditions, “rights” of 
the workers, and other traditional 
labor creeds. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., manufac- 
turer of mailing-room equipment, 
recently conducted a B-I-E—that’s 
Business-Industry-Education—Day 
at its plant. 


High-school teachers were in- 
vited. A big sign on the entrance 
read, “Welcome Teachers to Pitney- 
Bowes Industry-Education Day.” 
The teachers arrived at 9:20 a.m. 
and spent more than 5 hours in the 
plant and offices. They were wel- 


comed by President Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr. Then they saw how 
the company’s 5 principal products 
operate. After a question-and-an- 
swer period, the group of 50 
teachers divided into small units 
and visited the plant and offices 
until lunch was served. 

After lunch, Mr. Wheeler talked 
to them about “Pitney-Bowes and 
Stamford,” and presented the com- 
pany’s slidefilm, “Fifth Annual Re- 
port to Job Holders.” After more 
questions, the teachers departed 
at 3 p.m. 

One of the first “thank-you” let- 
ters came from one of _ the 
teachers, an AFL member. The 
letter read, in part: “Our mem- 
bers were impressed by the ex- 
cellent working conditions enjoyed 
by your employees. In speaking 
with workers in various depart- 
ments, we noted a complete lack of 
tension and pressure, a pride in’ the 
role they played in production, and 
a satisfaction with the cooperative 
spirit which prevailed between 
management and labor.” 


Students from commer- 
cial courses at nearby 
high schools work half- 
days for a 
period at Dravo Corp. 


six-week 


Many other letters in similar 
vein were received. A school ex- 
ecutive expressed the wish that 
other companies ask the teachers 
to visit plants in the future. 

Eight other Stamford indus- 
tries played hosts to Stamford- 
Greenwich teachers on the same 
day. Mr. Wheeler said, “Industry- 
Education Day was worth its 
weight in gold.” 

Similar events had previously 
been held by the manufacturers in 
New Britain, Hartford, and New 
Haven, all in Connecticut. 

Now we move away from busy 
New England to a pretty little city 
in Wisconsin—Janesville, home of 
Parker Pen, a Chevrolet Motor 
Division assembly plant, a Fisher 
Body Division of General Motors, 
Hough Shade Corporation, and 
many other excellent industries. 

On Saturday, April 21, 1951, 


576 teachers and _ junior-high 
seniors met at the Janesville high 
school at 8:15 a.m. for a brief in- 
troductory meeting. Then auto- 
mobiles provided by the city’s busi- 
ness organizations called for the 
teachers and students and took 
them for a visit to the Janesville 
employers. 

All the 576 teachers and stu- 
dents were assigned to certain cars 
by number. Parker Pen Company 
sent a fleet of station wagons to 
the high school for the 52 students 
and teachers assigned to its plant 
and offices. Parker’s chief indus- 
trial engineer, Charles M. Flora, 
was chairman of the program, and 
he assigned one man in each of 
seven departments to explain his 
department to the visitors. A tour 
of the plant and offices was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon, with several 

(Continued on page 56) 


Janesville's industries entertained students and teachers. Here a group of 
teachers learn all about the operation of a modern Addressograph machine 











DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 


The Only ALL-PURPOSE Microfilming Machine 


The great new Dual Film-a-record definitely 
gives you the most in microfilming—the fastest 
feeding, clearest images, widest throat ... the 
most flexible, efficient and economical opera- 
tion. You can film by any of the three methods 
shown at right, choose any of three reductions, 


use either 16mm or 35mm film. To change from 


one to two-sided photography, you just flip a 
switch. Documents are ejected at eye-level, 
within easy reach and in the same order as fed. 
All controls are directly in front of the operator. 
Ample leg room is provided. All this and more you 
get in Dual Film-a-record, the only all purpose 
microfilm machine, at a surprisingly low price. 
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You can microfilm both sides of records simultane- 
ously side by side; or one side only using the full 
width of the film; or one side only down half the 
film and up the other half, thus doubling film 
capacity. And you can make two identical copies 
simultaneously on duplicate rolls of film by any of 
the above methods. 

















You can hand feed up to 500 checks in one minute 
because Dual Film-a-record photographs 125 feet 
of paper in 60 seconds, separates documents auto- 
matically. With theexclusive 15-inch feeding throat 
you can film records with printed areas up to 14!5”" 
wide. If desired, an independently powered auto- 
matic feeder can be used. 





Use any of three reduction ratios— 24 to 1, 32 to 
1, or 37 to 1—-whichever gives you the best combi- 
nation of readability, space-saving and film econ- 
omy. In less than a minute you can change the lens 
assembly in the single, fixed camera to get the de- 
sired reduction. Loading is easy. The camera will 
accommodate one or two rolls of 16mm, or one roll 
of 35mm film. 


FREE illustrated booklet, F264, describes the Dual Film-a-record 
in complete detail. Get your copy today—write to Room 1330, 
Management Controls Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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ptuti-relling ordinances are a 
Chinese Wall Against Progress 


LECTRIC light and power, telephones, 
automobiles, sewing machines, improved 


cooking methods, modern reference books—all 
were introduced to the American people by 
salesmanship—by good salesmanship. 

Now, for nearly 20 years, certain misguided 
city aldermen have been attempting to erect a 
Chinese Wall around the American home to 
keep out salesmen. The vicious, un-American, 
unfair ordinances they enact are called the 
Green River ordinances, because it was in the 


smoke-begrimed, desert sunburned town of 


Green River, Wyoming, that the first such 
ordinance was enacted. 

They have subjected honest salesmanship to 
harassment, persecution, and unfair treatment 
which we thought existed only in the benighted 
countries such as Nazi Germany, Russia, and 
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poor old China. But we were entirely wrong. 

These city government officials apparently 
do not know that the Chinese Wall kept out 
more prosperity and progress than it kept 
at home. 

Today, China struggles under the heel of an 
oppressor, more cruel than any it ever knew in 
thousands of vears of its history. Why? Be- 
cause it tried to keep out the marching legions 
of progress. Any American city which enacts 
anti-selling ordinances is getting perilously 
close to the old Chinese idea which brought 
nothing but tragedy to that stricken land. 

Green River-type ordinances are being de- 
feated almost as fast as proposed, now that 
the business community realizes what this type 
of legislation means. Next step is to repeal the 


E.W. 


ones still in force. 
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Texas. Installation by Staffore 


Increase Efficiency with 
E000// Office Furniture... 
a Profitable Investment 


Leopold executive-model desks are designed to eliminate every waste motion, 
conserve every bit of your energy for the important things you have to do 


Drawer center-suspension for finger-tip drawer action easily accessible, 
smooth-rolling deep file drawers . . . and other important Leopold details 
make for more efficient work. 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him right now for specific suggestions profitable for you 
If not known, please write us for his name and address 


THE LEOOO/A/ COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 





MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Business Teams Up to Fight 
Anti-Selling Ordinances 





Decisive defeats administered to proposed Green River 


anti-selling ordinances wherever business marshals the 


facts. Chicago businessmen rally to fight newest ordinance 





By Eugene Whitmore 


ee ao in) many 
different lines of business, 
trade associations, the Better 
Business Bureaus in several cities, 
and even some retail merchants 
associations are joining hands to 
fight passage of the unfair Green 
River-type anti-selling ordinances 
which are being passed by cities. 

Sparked by the Supreme Court 
decision that such ordinances do 
not violate the due-process, com- 
merce, or freedom of speech pro- 
visions of the Constitution, coun- 
cilmen and aldermen in a number 
of important cities have submitted 
Green River ordinances for pas- 
sage. One is before the judicial 
committee of Chicago's aldermen. 

A similar ordinance was pre- 
sented to the Peoria city council 
in July and was promptly defeated 
18 to 0 when a group of citizens, 
taxpayers, salesmen, local busi- 
nessmen, and others appeared at 
the city hall to object. 

Reports from several other im- 
portant cities indicate that the 
aldermen there are awaiting the 
Chicago decision before acting 
upon such ordinances. 

Simple, brief, but thoroughly un- 
American, the Green River ordi- 
nance makes it a misdemeanor, 
subject to a fine up to $100 and 
30 days in jail, for any “solicitors, 
peddlers, hawkers, itinerant mer- 
chants, and transient vendors of 
merchandise,”” to attempt to sell 
“goods, wares, or merchandise,”’ in 
a private residence without previ- 
ous invitation to do so. 

As was reported in the August 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS, a 
similar ordinance was passed in 
Alexandria, Louisiana. When con- 
tested, this Alexandria ordinance 
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was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States which de- 
clared that a municipal govern- 
ment had the right to pass such 
legislation. 

The recent Supreme Court de- 
cision and the publicity which re- 
sulted brought a new outbreak of 
this type of legislation. Up to this 
year, no truly important city had 
ever been subjected to such dis- 
criminatory ordinances, but with 
it under consideration in so many 
cities and smaller towns, the 
direct-selling industry, the book 
and encyclopedia publishers, the 
magazine publishers, some of the 
insurance companies, the Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, and other 
important groups such as the big 
printers in and around Chicago 
Donnelley, Cuneo, W. F. Hall, 
Geographical Publishing Company 
of DeKalb, Illinois—are extending 
support to oppose passage of such 
ordinances wherever they are 
proposed. 

Although the ordinances are 
frequently suggested by some re- 
tail merchant, it is the current 
experience of the groups fighting 
the ordinances that many retail 
merchant associations are just as 
vigorously opposed to the ordi- 
nances as are members of the 
direct-selling industry. Frederick 
Goerlitz, who heads the Chicago 
Retail Merchants Association, has 
been active in opposing the Chi- 
cago ordinance. 

This is encouraging because it 
was once thought that retail mer- 
chants were unalterably opposed 
to direct selling to homes, but 
many of them are broad-minded 
enough to see that such legislation 
can result in more harm than good, 


that it is merely the forerunner of 
other restrictive and prohibitive 
ordinances which add to the al- 
ready heavy burdens of business. 

In almost every city where the 
ordinances are proposed there is 
no active or vigorous approval or 
work in behalf of the Green River 
ordinances. Some grumpy house- 
wife or a retailer who feels hurt 
that he lost some hosiery or greet- 
ing-card sales proposes the ordi- 
nance to an alderman friend. Then, 
if no opposition develops, it is 
passed. 

But in every case where busi- 
ness came up with strong opposi- 
tion passage of the ordinances has 
been defeated. In Peoria one gar- 
ment saleswoman and her husband, 
both substantial, well-reputed citi- 
zens, were able to obtain postpone- 
ment of the proposed ordinance, 
and later when nearly 100 citizens 
appeared to protest its passage, 
not one vote was cast for it. And 
not one person appeared in the 
city council chambers to favor the 
ordinance. 

Several years ago, in Palo Alto, 
California, where such an ordi- 
nance was proposed, the editor of 
the Palo Alto Times fought it and 
showed that no one stood up to 
be counted as approving the ordi- 
nance. A strong campaign in the 
paper, backed by local merchants, 
defeated passage of the ordinance. 
In Aberdeen, South Dakota, the 
ordinance was passed several years 
ago in July, and repealed as a 
result of business disapproval, less 
than a month later. 

It has proved easy to line up op- 
position to the ordinances. If just 
one salesman, branch manager, or 
division sales superintendent can 
arouse a few other salesmen and 
businessmen to oppose the ordi- 
nance in any city, it seems doomed 
to fail. But a well-planned cam- 
paign is often necessary. 

First step is to demonstrate 
that many taxpaying citizens earn 
their living from house-to-house 
selling. Jewel Tea Company men, 
Fuller Brush men, Real _ Silk 
hosiery representatives, the several 
women representatives of the cos- 
metic and foundation garment in- 
dustries can quickly line up their 


(Continued on page 59) 
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VICTOR CAN HELP YOU 


Increase Efficiency, Cut Costs! 


VICTOR CUSTOMS 


Available in 10-key or full keyboard 
Total 999,999,999.99. Both models 
same size, weight and price 





0 


987654321 





Movable Decimal Marker Speeds Calculation 
Ex . 


ve with Vict Point off decima e 











BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED, ruggedly built Victor Customs add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, automatically compute credit balance. You 





can calculate with Victors. They cut operating costs by simplify- 
ing figure work and by saving you the extra cost of more expensive 
machines that need trained operators 


VICTOR CUSTOMS 
Available in hand or electrically operated models with totaling 
DO ALL THESE FIGURING JOBS capacities of eleven or nine columns. There are 42 basic models 
FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY: in the Victor line, from the utility models to those specially built 
for specific business problems. Call the Victor Branch or Author- 
ized Dealer listed in your classified phone book . . . or mail coupon 


@ Invoice and remittance 
below for FREE booklet, “The Secret of Speed 


handling 
@ Collection and summary of 
gross premiums 


SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSSSSSS2SES8S2SE6E2S642S2S2E288E88224 
e Figuring operating and 
budget ratios Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. aB-91 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


@ Preparing profit and loss RR RR) SEER een 
statements nd free bookiet, Th pecret 
@ 101 other figure problems jobs as well as adding mac 


peculiar to your business 
NAME 








COMPANY NAME 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. pDREss 
Chicago 18, Illinois CITY 


The World's Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Adding Machines OOS SO SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESE TSE 
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Everything is within easy reach in 


President Hale's office—it is colorful, 
too, quiet and well equipped also 


New Office Plan Increases Output 


HAT, if any, are the balance- 
sheet reasons for investing 
money in an office that seems to 
be a “little better than necessary’’? 
From the standpoint of manage- 
ment, which must always watch 
capital investments, there are ap- 
parently strong and valid reasons 
for putting as little money as 
possible into office equipment. 
For a small company, it is pos- 
sible to establish an office for 
about 10 people with a very small 
investment. Modest priced desks 
for 10 people plus low cost chairs, 
tables, files, and the necessary ma- 
chines can be purchased for $5,000 
considerably less if the 
quality 


or less 
minimum 
used. 

This is the typical small office 
pattern throughout the country. 
Hundreds of businesses have begun 
on this basis. Some of them 
many of them to be plain—fail. 
It is possible that the very un- 
willingness to install the proper 
tools is one of the reasons for 
failure. 

As many observers and practical 
men have pointed out, small busi- 
ness is often inclined to back away 
from capital investment, overlook- 
ing the vital importance of wage 
and salary costs that must be met 
each week, and which quickly total 
much more than investment in 
proper tools. The 10-person office 
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equipment is ~ 


wage and salary bill may equal 
the investment in furniture and 
equipment in 5 to 10 weeks. To 
be conservative, let us consider 
that the wage bill is only $500 
a week; which would mean that 
10 weeks’ wage and salary costs 
would equal the capital invest- 
ment in office equipment and 
furnishings. 

In other words, the salary and 
wage costs for a year are approxi- 
mately 5 times the original in- 
vestment in equipment for the 
office. Suppose the right kind of 
equipment saves 10 per cent 
that’s a saving of $2,500 a year. 
How much is a business warranted 
in investing to save $500 a year? 

The answer, of course, depends 
entirely on how badly the company 
needs money, what money costs it, 
and whether or not the money is 
available. 

In many small businesses today, 
there is a tendency to invest more 
originally as insurance against 
needlessly high wage and salary 
costs. 

Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, is such a 
small organization. With 10 office 
employees, the company has fur- 
nished and equipped an unusually 
fine office. Compared with the 
average 10-person office, it is 
mountain high above the dead 
plateau of most dreary, unplanned 


business homes. Compared with 
some of the country’s most lux- 
urious offices, it is nothing unusual. 
But for its size and for its func- 
tions, we do not hesitate to place 
it on our list of 100 Best Offices in 
America. 

About 3 years old, the Magee- 
Hale investment in better office 
equipment has probably more than 
paid for itself, with many years 
of usefulness ahead. 

G. A. Hale, president of the 
company, told a _ reporter for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS that his com- 
pany business had more than 
doubled since it moved into its new 
quarters; but the same staff 
handles the work without stress 
or strain. He feels that this ac- 
complishment is all the justifica- 
tion needed for the investment in 
an improved office. 

Mr. Hale’s own office has wall- 
to-wall carpeting, built-in files and 
bookcases, colorful drapery, high- 
level lighting, and air conditioning. 

His desk consists of a birch door 

a regular stock door, right out 
of a building material yard, care- 
fully dressed and finished. At one 
end is a two-drawer file; at the 
other end a custom-built support. 
At Mr. Hale’s back, within easy 
reach are all the tools he needs, 
bookcases, files, SoundScriber, and 
a convenient shelf. 

(Continued on page $8) 
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ake the daze out of paydays with McBee Payroll Poster 


With new deductions cropping up all the time, 
getting out the payroll has become a head-spinning 
business ... and often an interminably slow job 


Your simplest—and by far your most economical 
way to get the job done fast is with the McBee 
Payroll Poster. 


Whether you have 30 employees or 3,000, the 
Payroll Poster gives you a complete record for each 
employee—from check to journal to employee's 
record card—all in a single writing. 


By telescoping three steps into one, 

the Payroll Poster saves time and reduces the 
possibilities of error. You don’t need specially trained 
operators. And all checks and forms 

are custom-fitted to your requirements. 


* * * 


Ask the McBee man near you to give you a simple 
demonstration of the system so many firms in every 
kind of business are using to speed today’s complex 
payroll work. Or mail the coupon below 


McBee Payroll Poster reels off payrolls for companies like: General Electric Company * Certain-teed Products 
Corporation * The Sherwin-Williams Company * Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation * Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush me free brochure explaining McBee 
Payroll Poster. 


Name 
Firm No. of employees 


Address 








By W. C. Stolk 


President, American Can Company, New York, N. Y 


WAS just a gawky 16-year-old 

kid going to high school in 
Cranford, N. J., that day in 1916 
when I made the decision that 
proved to be the turning point in 
my life. My father had just told me 
what I had long feared—that he 
was moving the family back to 
Caracas, Venezuela, where I was 
born. I protested that I wanted to 
go to Yale and study to be a sur- 
geon. He pointed out that I could 
continue my education in Vene- 
zuela. When I persisted in my 
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desire to stay in the U. S. he 
handed me an ultimatum: School 
in Venezuela or work if I stayed 
in the U. S. 

Faced with this choice, I went 
for a walk along the shaded streets 
of the little town of 5,000. I was 
mulling over the problem when I 
bumped into a close friend, who 
had been calling on one of my 
sisters. I told him of my troubles. 
He suggested that I stay in the 
a = 

“But where can I find a job?” 
I asked. 

“TI understand that the American 
Can Company plant in Manhattan 
is hiring,”’ he said. “Why not try 
them?” 

I did, and was hired as a time- 
keeper at 17 cents an hour. 

My career with Canco has been 
interrupted only once—in 1918, 
when I enlisted in the U. S. Tank 
Corps. After my discharge the 
travel bug bit me, so I toured 
South America for a while. But 
fate seemed to be pushing me to 
Canco, for when I returned to the 
U. S. in 1920, the can company 
hired me back. I moved along 
from one job to another in the 
company until last spring when 
the board elected me president. 


Needless to say, I'm certainly 
glad I decided to go to work for 
Canco. Not only have I had nearly 
35 years of rewarding business life 
with the finest people I’ve ever 
met, but there is also the satis- 
faction of working in an industry 
that has contributed so much to 
American living standards. There 
is a personal thrill for me in the 
fact that, in addition to the can 
company’s contribution to the 
whole science of packaged distri- 
bution, more than 500 types of 
nutritious canned foods are now 
available to balance the national 
diet the year around. I feel that 
whatever contribution has been 
made to the health of the country 
has enabled me to keep faith with 
that 16-year-old boy who wanted 
to be a doctor. 
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lve got the boss’ number! 





ially when it 


tor our 


l “Yessir, I know what my boss li 
comes to numbers! You see 
ofhce figure work. That's why ’ 1 the boss 


get me a new Cx mptometer 


There's nothing like the n pt to handle 
figure work of every kind K accurately 


. economi ally 


2 Now w tk’s done quickly! The Compt 
ometer’s touch i » light my hand 


Hoa r the kevboard 


Toucl a raved 
new Comptometer 


speeds up work 


3 “And, best of all 
I make a faulty 
sound, by touch 


swers are the ng 


I xclusive three 


vents errors ca 





assures FIRST-TIME 





Noaturaty, we're delighted that operators 
(and bosses, too!) are enthusiastic about the new 
Comptometer. We believe this enthusiasm is fully 
justified. But why not check for yourself? Just call 
vour nearest Comptomceter representative for a demon 
stration. We think vou'll agree that, for ease of 


operation, speed, accuracy, and economy .. . the new 





Comptometer can’t be beat! 


Comptomete 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF 








ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing € Chicago, 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1717 N 


ii ines aca nies 2 new machines! 
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Why Are Office Beginners Trained 
In Wlock Maneuvers? 





Employers who hire graduates of high-school commercial 
courses find their ‘bird out of the tree’ attitude is due to 
lack of preparation for doing office routine or running busi- 
ness machines. In school equipment is old and scarce, 
instruction is skimpy, and business classes are not realistic. 
But employers can help themselves by helping the schools 





By Marilyn French 


USINESSMEN, who wonder 
Rh why high-school graduates 
who have taken commercial 
courses are so green about office 
routine, would understand the rea- 
sons for their bewilderment if they 
visited high-school business classes. 
Though these students have fol- 
lowed the courses that are sup- 
posed to fit them for office work, 
they know very little about ac- 
counting and simple paperwork 
and even less about business 
machines. 

Unfortunately, the students do 
not realize that they are being 
short-changed by the present set- 
up. Even the most diligent pupils 
are handicapped because office ma- 
chines, so common in business, are 
so scarce in schools. Though young 
people are well trained in short- 
hand and typing, they receive the 
merest taste of other office pro- 
cedures. Where office equipment is 
available, it is often so old that 
the students would barely recog- 
nize its modern counterpart. 

After young people work for a 
while, they realize what they 
missed in school. In a recent re- 
port, a woman’s magazine sur- 
veyed secretaries, their bosses, and 
the schools where the young 
women were trained. About half 
of the secretaries received their 
commercial training in high 
school. On the subject of training, 
most secretaries thought they 
should have had more thorough 
courses in English, office or secre- 
tarial practice, and mathematics. 
They felt a need for such omitted 


courses as business machine opera- 
tion, bookkeeping, business law, 
statistics, and library science. 

That the business classrooms are 
woefully bare is evident from the 
accompanying chart. Although the 
figures given represent only 15 
schools, these institutions are in 4 
industrial states—TIllinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio—where you would 
expect to find up-to-date commer- 
cial courses. Total enrollment in 
the schools listed is 9,155. Let’s 
say half the pupils are in their 
junior and senior years, when busi- 
ness courses are taught, and that 
half of these are enrolled in com- 
mercial courses. According to the 
chart, there are 500 typewriters 
(4 are electric) for 2,289 students. 

Duplicating machines are the 
next most common office equip- 
ment in schools. There are 27 
machines available, or 1 for every 
85 future office workers. Only 3 
schools have mimeoscopes to use 
for illustrating stencils. 

These students have 17 adding 
machines and 11 calculators at 
their disposal. The ratio is 1 add- 
ing machine for each 134 pupils 
and 1 calculator for every 208 
scholars. 

Other equipment is even rarer. 
There are 6 sets of dictating equip- 
ment, 1 gathering cabinet, and 1 
gathering rack in the 15 schools. 
Filing cases or practice sets are 
furnished in only 4 schools. 

The amount of time spent learn- 
ing to operate business machines 
seems small. In view of the limited 
equipment on hand, perhaps it is 


enough! An encouraging note is 
that several of the teachers supply- 
ing these figures hoped to increase 
the time devoted to office machine 
operation. Anxious to become bet- 
ter instructors, these teachers were 
enrolled for graduate work at a 
state teachers’ college, but they are 
handicapped by the lack of busi- 
ness machines. 

There is not much that the 
teachers can do to correct the situ- 
ation. And their pupils are not 
even aware of what they are miss- 
ing—until they apply for jobs and 
one of the questions on the ap- 
plication blank is: “How many of 
the following office machines can 
you operate?” The World War II 
gag about hiring a stenographer 
if she could pick out the typewriter 
from three office machines is al- 
most too true to be funny. Most 
commercial graduates are familiar 
with only two or three office ma- 
chines besides the typewriter. 

Of course, recognizing a machine 
is not sufficient. If the equipment 
provided in classrooms is obsolete, 
it can do more harm than good. 
For example, in a school where an 
ancient duplicator graced the 
typing room, everyone who ran a 
stencil was sprayed with ink. More 
than one student vowed she had 
never heard of a duplicating ma- 
chine when she went to work. 

Inadequate instruction in the 
correct usage of the available ma- 
chines is another pitfall. One 
school had 4 calculators for 300 
commercial students. Training was 
informal—interested students 
armed themselves with practice 
manuals and spent 20 minutes of 
their lunch period operating the 
calculators. One pupil gave up 
when she took the addition test 
four times and got a different an- 
swer each time. Years later, some- 
one told her that if you had a light 
touch on the old-model machines, 
it might throw your total off, even 
though your fingering was accu- 
rate. If you pressed the “9” key 
too lightly, the mechanism might 
register only a “5” or “6.” 

Instruction in operating a tran- 
scriber was sketchy, too. A pupil 
who mastered the technique was 
asked to teach a classmate, and 
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“Til get ‘em all before quitting time!” 


says the Paperwork Pirate 


i hee Parerwork PIRATE spares no one! He makes 
B everybody in the office sweat more —and get less 
done. His weapons are waste. misunderstanding and 
useless motion. And before day is done. he has made 
office and factory swallow his old-fashioned medicine. 

The big part of the paperwork in business is 
repetitive writing—names, codes. rates. descriptions. 
ete.. written again and again. With Addressograph. 
all of this writing can be done mechanically. with- 
out errors, in a fraction of the time taken by other 
writing methods. 

When Addressograph methods go to work on your 
repetitive writing problems, costs drop. Requests for 


overtime diminish. Productivity rises. Your entire 


paperwork operation runs more smoothly. more 


efliciently. 


Thousands of business enterprises. today and 


every dav.enjoy the savings of 


\ddressograph 
mechanization —in the factory as well as in the office. 
And now —to proven \ddressograph advantages in 
writing rep titive information have been added 


automatic printing and accumulation of figure data. 
Yes. there's 


found in every business. Let us help you find it. Let 


treasure of time—and money —to he 
us help you banish needless clerical expense. Call 
your local Addressograph office or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 


—Production Machines for Business Records. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING SMALL 
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Business Equipment in 15 Midwest Schools 


Size of 


Adding and 
Caleulating Machines 


Duplicating 
Equipme nt 


Size of 


High School Town 


Type writers 


Dictating Equipme nt 


2 Dictaphone tran- Ditto 87 manual 
scribers Standard 1 electric 
mimeograph 2 long-carriage 


Illinois 3 adding machines 
Comptometers 


5 calculators 


3,000 20,000 


69 manual 3or4 
semesters 


150,000 Indiana 1 Dictaphone machine Ditto 


mimeograph 


adding machines 
3 Comptometers 1 electric 
adding machines 2 Ditto $8 
calculator mimeograph 


29,000 Indiana 


60 manual 1 semester 
1 electric 


duplicator 
mimeograph 
muimeoscope 


2 Dictaphone machines 
1 transcriber 


Indiana 


20,177 


40 manual 1 semester 


1 Ediphone Ditto 
1 electric 


mime graph 
mimeoscope 


7-500-8,0 Indiana adding machine 


adding machine Ditto none 
mimeograph 


900 Michigan 


mimeograph very little 


mimeoscope 


6,600 Indiana 3 adding machine 


2,500 Ohio 2 Dictaphone machines Ditto ; } weeks 
1 transcriber mimeograph 


Ditto : 2 hours 
mimeograph 


rural Indiana adding machine 


2,500 Michigan 2 none 


2,200 Illinois adding machine mimeograph 


Ditto 5 very little 
mimeograph 


800 Indiana adding machine 


Indiana Ditto ‘ none 
mimeograph 
duplicator very little 
mimeograph 


1,000 Indiana adding machine 


1,200 Michigan mimeograph none 
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ter equipped, either through larger 
school appropriations or through 
loaning or donating business equip- 


seeker was hired as an operator 
although she had never touched a 
switchboard. She found an oper- 


so on down the line. Unfortunately, 
at one of these sessions the foot 
pedals had been reversed so that 





pressing the “starter” did not start 


the machine. Half a class period” 


passed before the trouble was 
spotted and the pedals were 
switched. Although this school had 
high standards for shorthand and 
typing, little provision was made 
for office machine practice. 

Some phases of office training 
are completely neglected. Few 
pupils have a chance to learn cor- 
rect telephone usage, except in 
such practical schools as Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago, 
where seniors operate the school 
switchboard. Most students must 
catch such training as best they 
can, Promised a job if she could 
run a switchboard, one enterpris- 
ing young woman persuaded the 
operator at a neighborhood laun- 
dry to teach her. Another job 
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ator’s manual in a desk drawer 
and bluffed her way through. 

Such haphazard training may do 
for young people with plenty of 
nerve and contacts, but everybody 
stands to benefit when education 
for business is well planned and 
thorough. Incomplete commercial 
training is apparent from the help- 
wanted ads. “We will train you” 
promise the ads; “No experience 
necessary,” “Learn while you 
earn.” 

Business pays taxes which, in 
turn, support the schools. But what 
is business getting for its tax 
money if companies must spend 
months training young people in 
fundamentals after they have fin- 
ished their commercial courses? It 
might behoove business to see that 
office practice classrooms are bet- 


ment. In the long run this method 
might be less expensive than train- 
ing beginners to operate office 
machines after they are on the 
payroll, and taking the conse- 
quences of their slowness and 
errors. 

Students would benefit from 
more training that will smooth 
their entrance into the business 
world and shorten their appren- 
ticeship. Making the transition 
from the classroom to office less 
abrupt would help both graduates 
and their employers. Beginners 
are not prepared for the array 
of business machines in the aver- 
age office, which are either un- 
familiar or far more modern than 
those they have encountered in 
school. 

Youngsters who have studied 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 
TECHNIPLAN 


OFFICE 


Techniplan, the original fully-developed modular 
system of office equipment, accomplishes two 
highly desirable results: 
1. Reduces floor space by 18%° per worker 
without reducing work surface areas. 
2. Provides for greater ease and speed in 
worker output. 
TECHNIPLAN uses interlocking, interchangeable 
units, offering hundreds of variations in arrange- 
ment—space utilization. Any desired combina- 
tion of work facilities. Wasted out-of-reach areas 
are avoided. 


TECHNIPLAN equipment is simple and tasteful in 
design for distinguished appearance. It can be 
installed a few units at a time, or the complete 
office. Rearrangement of the equipment is always 
easily and quickly made, to suit changing needs. 


Get Techniplan information from your Globe- 
Wernicke dealer—listed in your classified phone 


directory under “Office Equipment- Furniture” 


— today! 





HIGH EFFICIENCY IN 


orice 
OFFICE 18%* LESS FLOOR SPACE 





Basic “L"’ unit—desk with ped- 
estal and certer drawer — auxiliary 
top with end supports. 





*Applies to Techniplan 
illustrated as compared 
with traditional arrange- 
ment. Other savings up 
to 30%. 


“LL Unit with horizontal section 
under auxiliary top. Various ar- 
rangements possible for letter files, 
map and drawing files and card 
index files 


Partitions for privacy—noise bar- 
riers — in full (66) of medium 
(48") height —in all-wood or 
combination wood and glass. 
— Work station for two per- 
sons by the addition of desk unit 
gives economy of space and in- 
creased work efficiency. 


Two Techniplan bays give semi-private 

work stations for two persons. Ideal for 

executive offices. Full height, all-wood 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio Partitions. 


Office Equipment, Systems, 
and Visible Records 
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ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


TICKET OFFICES DINING CARS 





“We use National Cash Registers ir u 
Dining Cars, Ticket Offices, and Freight 
Stations an / National {ccounting Va- 

hines in our Accounting and Payroll De- 

partments. 


“We estimate that our National Machines 


> 
save us ahout $300,000 a vear. This say ng 


pavs for these machines in 


Cree? E. Rows 


~~ 


Pre 


approximatel\ 


13 months.” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 


Southern Railway “National-ized™ 
control is another striking example of 
the application of National Machines 
to the problems of American business 
1. MODERN NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS 
are, in fact, Sales-Accounting Registers 
They give protection that saves money, plus 
information that makes money 

With 
they enforce the correct entry on every 
transaction. As a by-product, they auto- 
matically provide vital information. 


integrated mechanized control 


To, 
€ 


| 00375 m 


2. NEW NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE tion for ther es out of the 


has features never before combined 


one machine. On some jobs it does 
the work, and what it does automat: 
the operator cannot do wrong 
It handles every kind of accoun 
including those requiring typec 
tion. It can be kept in profitab 
switching it—in second from 
to another. 
Concerns of every size and 
profiting from National Systems 


or ney they ‘ t our local representa 
t how what 
National 


Or write us at 


analy 


System 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Tracer light photos reveal costly 
‘doodles in the air’’. Tracer light photos 
are made with a single small light 
attached to each hand —sometimes 
to equipment. They show how many 
motions are required to do a specific job — 
like turning out one set of business forms. 


American LITHOSTRIP Continuous Forms 
wipe out wasteful, costly ‘“‘doodlifig’’ ». . elimi- 
nate six unnecessary, profit-eating moves in record keeping! 
Distribution and control are simplified and speeded. A SINGLE 
typing produces records for all departments. . . fast! 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF “TIME AND MOTION STUDY IN LIGHTS” 


AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP, 


500 Bittner Street + St. Louis 15, Missouri 


Without obligation, SEND ME the new illustrated brochure 
TIME AND MOTION STUDY, showing how we can eliminate 
“doodles"—save important time, work and money with 


LITHOSTRIP “PLANNED BUSINESS FORMS.” 


COMPANY NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY : ZONE STATE 


SIGNATURE 


®eeeceeeeseweeececcan 


Copyright 1951, American Lithofold Corp. 
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shorthand for 2 years are in for 
another surprise. Shorthand, 
taught religiously in commercial 
courses, is not so essential in these 
days of dictating equipment, form 
letters, automatic typewriters, and 
long-distance calls and telegrams. 
Many a student has labored over 
the intricacies of shorthand al- 
though she has no aptitude for it. 
Wouldn't it be wiser to train those 
who dislike shorthand to use dic- 
tating equipment? Shorthand stu- 
dents might round out their train- 
ing with a short course in machine 
transcription, too. 

A salesman of dictating equip- 
ment recently lamented the reluc- 
tance of women office workers to 
give up their shorthand. If such 
equipment had been more avail- 
able in schools in the past, these 
women would have realized the 
benefits it offers to them as well as 
to their employers and companies. 
Once acquired, habits are hard to 
change. 

Business can do many other 
things to ease the entrance of 
commercial graduates into office 
work. Inviting teachers and classes 
to visit companies has been tried 
with great success by several com- 
panies. Supplying visitors with 
copies of the employees’ manual 
would give them an idea of what is 
expected of office workers. Re- 
turning their visits, company 
spokesmen could offer to speak on 
assembly programs or demonstrate 
office equipment to commercial 
students. 

After all, pupils are in school to 
prepare themselves for later life. 
And if there are around 8 million 
people in white-collar jobs, it 
would be to everyone’s advantage 
to prepare young people for office 
work and actual office conditions. 

Beginners would have a working 
knowledge of business machines 
and more confidence in_ their 
ability. Teachers would feel that 
they were equipping their charges 
to adjust to their jobs quickly and 
easily. Office managers would not 
defer installing mew machines 
“because it would take too long to 
train someone to run them.” And 
experienced employees could work 
without interruption, for they 
would not have to train newcomers 
for tasks they should have learned 
in school. Furthermore, many 
people who know their work well 
have no ability to instruct others. 

Teaching is properly the func- 
tion of the schools, and business 
can help itself by helping them 
provide up-to-date equipment in 
the commercial classrooms. 
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“Here's the most useful 
book on my desk... 


and it's PEEL 


“If your job, like mine, is buying printing, you may be 
planning a series of mailings today—a broadside, a product 
announcement, envelope enclosures, package inserts. Tomor 
row it may be a new letterhead with envelopes to match 
Or you may need an eye-catching cover for your catalog 
Later on you may bring your office forms up to date—or 
revise your file cards. 

“‘How do you choose the right paper for each job? Fumble 
through piles of samples, swatches, portfolios? That’s what 
I did—once 
Sample Book of Hammermill Papers. Here in this handy 
volume, I find in a minute or two exactly the information I 
need. I mean it! /t’s the most useful book on my desk.”’ 

Send for your copy of this master Sample Book—keep it 
on your desk for ready reference. To buyers of paper and 
printing, it’s FREE. 


But now I just turn to my Comprehensive 


It’s the new edition of Comprehen- 
sive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Papers... 201 pages .. . stepped 
swatches . . . “lie-flat” binding! 


WAYS YOU'LL 
USE THIS BOOK! 


Here you'll find paper to help you... 


1. Choose paper for letterheads that give the right 
impression of your firm. 
Select the right paper for your office forms 
Maintain clean, durable ledger entry records at a 
substantial saving. 
Use paper for checks and “money value" printing 
that have the look of importance 
Obtain cleaner, more readable copies from every 
run on your mimeograph machine. 
Secure one paper that runs equally well on either 
gelatin or spirit duplicators 
“Package” your booklets and catalogs with covers 
that win attention. 
Get better mailing pieces for your money. 
Purchase file and index cards which have snap, stiff- 


ness and long life. 


Produce brilliant, colorful broadsides that click. 


HAVE ALL THIS INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


v 





Send for FREE copy now/ 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa 


Please send me—FREE—the seventh edition of the Compre- 
hensive Sample Book of Hammermill Papers. 


Name 


Position 
Please attach t write your os 
e jescription No ssiesman w a AK-SE 


neal 
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Here is an Interesting and 
Informative Business Book 


"She Story of a Father and Son, 
or, Unserewing the lnscrutable” 


Elliott address 
cards file like 


index cards 


C 


A few other 
Elliott models 


e 


Printing Selling said of 
this book: “It is our can 
didate for the advertising 
Hall of Fame and it may 
well turn out to be the 
most famous 
printed selling in the his 
tory of selling 5 

The following comments 
are selected from the 
thousands that have come 
from the officials of Amer 
ica’s largest corporations 


“Will Rogers would 
have loved you for it.” 


¥ 


3 
o 


piece of 


3 


‘ 
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“It held us spellbound 
from cover to cover.” 


“It was both fascinating 
and inspiring.” 

“It belongs in every col 
lection of Americana.” 
what private industry 
accomplishes.” 


” 
. 
rs 
a 


“IT have been flooded 
with requests for addition- 


al copies.” 


“It was much enjoyed by 
everyone in our office.” * 
“The 


explanations I have ever 


finest mechanical 


seen.” 


“There is something in 


, & 


~ 
o 


spiring about your story.” 
“Its sixty-four pages are 
wholly delicious.” 

“An outstanding contri 
bution to 
advertising literature.” 


contemporary 


"It was so amazing I 
could not lay it down un- 
til finished.” 


Write today on 
business letterhead. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


153-G Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


your 


ha 
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“It is an example of. 


New Office Plan Increases 


Output 


(Continued from page 26 


In the office of David P. Howle, 
vice president, there is a built-in 
desk, 36 by 72 inches, anchored to 
the wall at a window. Back of 
him is a built-in wall cabinet; one 
compartment has a sliding shelf 
for a SoundScriber; another simi- 
lar compartment is equipped with 
an intercom set; another a radio 
receiver; and still another the 
telephone. The woodwork is 
combed birch, with panels of light 
colored mahogany, with a tapestry 
frieze. 

The office of Miss Bea Scott, sec- 
retary and treasurer, is equipped 
with a conventional desk and other 
furniture, but with colorful drap- 
eries, which may be drawn over 
venetian blinds when desired. 

The accounting and correspond- 
ence departments are equipped 
with blond oak Lincoln desks, 
colorful textiles, modern posture 
chairs, and a number of plants. 

Four manual typewriters and 
three electrics are used to handle 
the company correspondence. 

Vice President Howle believes in 
plenty of built-in storage and ma- 
chine so that all of his of- 
fice tools 


room, 


are within arm's length 


There is 1,960 feet of floor space 
in the entire office, with a con- 
siderable amount of space devoted 
to private offices, a storeroom for 
supplies, a duplicating department, 
sample room, etc. This gives 196 
square feet to every employee, 
considerably more than average 
for most offices, but if the storage 
and other space not used strictly 
for office purposes are deducted it 
will be seen that the company has 
a compact, well-planned office, 
where there is little waste motion. 

This space, or at least some of it, 
may be used in the future, in the 
event of expansion, for more office 
employees or for more equipment. 
But because the original plan of 
the office and equipment took into 
consideration probable rapid 
growth it may not be necessary to 
expand to any appreciable extent. 

Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter Com- 
pany is the originator of the street 
parking meter, used in many cities 
to control street parking and pro- 
vide revenue to the city from those 
who use the streets for car park- 
ing. Its meters are in many of the 
most important cities in the coun- 
try which have adopted parking 
meters. Use of parking meters is 
expanding. 
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Clectiie Iyping Time 


Typing is easy, fast, and “letter perfect” . . . when 


your secretary has an IBM! 

With an IBM Electric Typewriter, she’ll turn out 
consistently beautiful work . . . almost without 
effort. She’ll finish her regular typing more quickly 
.. . have time for other important work. 

Isn’t it time your secretary, too, had an IBM 
Electric? 


IBM, Dept. AM-3 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Electric Typewriters 
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Winthrop H. Smith 


Widely known broker, says: “TIME-MASTER 


simplifies my tasks in a complex operation!” 


MR. SMITH, active in financial and edu- 
cational circles, spare-time sheep man on 
his Connecticut farm, and managing part 
ner of Merrill. Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, New York, savs: 

“My TIME-MASTER helps solve the prob- 
lem of saving time in a complex and fast- 
moving business.” 

Seconded! And a chorus of ‘tayes” from 
busy 


No dictating machine in history has ever 


' 
business executives everywhere! 


made it so easy for so many to get more 


) ' 
at less cost 


done in less time 
Compact, light, TIME-MASTER is the all-- 
purpose 


home 


for ottice, 
The key to 
TIME-MASTER’s remarkable versatility is 
the Vemobelt. This tiny 


plastic belt records and reproduces with 


dictating machine 


ind business trips 


flexible 


unique 


! 
uniform clarity. 


TIME-MASTER saves your time! Any 
busy executive can simplify his job and 
his secretary's with this timesaving in- 
strument. TIME-MASTER wins the enthu- 
siasm of secretaries, too! It helps them do 
better, faster work. It helps them become 
real executive assistants. 

Call your Dictaphone man today for a 


free demonstration or use the coupon, 


Send for your free 
copy of “Time itself.” 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 


DICTAPHONE: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Dictaphone offices, agents, 
and service the world over, 


J91 
17, N..¥ 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


Dicrapuone Corp., Dept 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


Your Name 
Company - 


Street Address 





City & Zone 


Present Awards 
Next Month 


HE first of the winners in 

AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine's 
100 Best Offices series will be 
awarded special certificates on 
October 18 in Chicago. 

The awards will be made at a 
banquet of the Office Management 
Association of Chicago, through 
the cooperation of the Magazine's 
staff. Featured speaker of the 
evening will be Allen N. Seares, 
vice president and director of 
domestic sales and services at 
Remington Rand Inc. He is also 
vice president and board chairman 
of the National Sales Executives, 
Inc. 

Mr. Seares’ will 
“Office Resources Unlimited.’ The 
dinner will be held at the Chicago 
Bar Association. 

Representatives from companies 
in Omaha, New Orleans, Tulsa, 
and other cities and small towns 
will receive recognition for their 
efficient, modern offices. Every 
winning office was described and 
illustrated in issues of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, and novel ideas and sys- 
tems were explained in detail for 
readers with some of these same 
problems. 

The 100 Best Offices series began 
in January 1950, when the first 
certificate-winning offices were run. 
Planning for the series, of course, 
had been going on for months, and 
the winners were chosen from 
almost 1,000 nominations that in- 
cluded every state in the nation. 
After many offices were disquali- 
fied through extensive question- 
naires, magazine staff members 
began visiting the remaining of- 
fices. Those finally selected were 
inspected at some length, and 
stories about them have been 
printed from month to month. 

Since all of the awards will not 
be made at the banquet next 
month, the remaining 100 Best 
Offices will receive recognition at 
a later date. A similar awards 
night is planned for the remaining 
offices. 


subject be, 
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merican industry depends on 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


writes: “The continuing avail- To expedite output, improve material control, reduce 
ope ° . « . production losses and material shortages, American 

} S- ° . ? 
ability of Ditto is indi industry depends on Ditto One-Writing Systems, Ditto 


pensable to our operations equipmentand supplies. Big firms and small firms are 
as the country’s fourth alike in declaring Ditto essential to their operations. 


. 2 a 
largest steel producer. Production... Purchasing... Payroll...Order-Billing 
You may be startled to discover to what an extent the 
Ditto One-Writing plan can eliminate re-typing and 
checking in your order-billing, production, purchasing 
and payroll routines—obviate entirely the costly, annoy- 
ing errors all re-writings invite. Have an expert Ditto 
systems engineer survey your procedures (no obliga- 
tion!), make specific recommendations to meet your 

needs. Just write. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED + 697 S. Oakley Blvd. * Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Industry’s Problem Solvers 


(Continued from page 9) 


As Little went about the coun- 
try preaching the importance of 
research, he was frequently re- 
buffed by ‘practical’ businessmen 
who wanted none of his fancy 
ideas. “You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a ear,” they 
told him. 

Little decided 
old saw. He ordered 
of certified ears 
Chicago meat packer 


sow's 


to challenge the 
100 pounds 
from a 
and con- 


sows’ 


verted them by chemistry into 
soft, glossy threads. These he 
dyed and wove into a silken purse, 
displayed today in company head- 
quarters. Thereafter, Arthur Little 
was held in considerable awe. 
His persistence had effect. When 
General Motors executives discov- 
ered they were operating a dozen 
scattered research operations 
throughout their companies, Little 
was retained to organize their 


PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 


makes the job go 


EASIER-SURER- FASTER 


EASIER —because Marchant saves at least 
one step in every multiplication 
SURER~ because Marchant is the only 
American-made calculator with dials for 
verifying the keyboard entry 
FASTER—because Marchant not only 
requires fewer operations in multi 
plication 
speeds ranging up 
those of any 
Since more than half of all calculator 
work is multiplication, the obvious choice 
among calculators is the one that multiplies 
easier, surer, faster. Ask the 
Marchant Man in your phone book to 


ciently at 
to twice 
other ca 


t operates eff 


ylator 


prove this statement on your own work. 


Mail tt pon with your t 


G E TOM 


DERN F RIN 


Tel RA f KLET ABOUT MARCHANT CA AT 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


OAKLAND B, CALIFORNIA 


R 


A 


ness letterhead to get our free 
NG METH [ 


first central research laboratory, 
now the largest in the automobile 
industry. The Little Company was 
asked to survey and inventory the 
whole of Canada’s natural re- 
sources. Little was also one of the 
first to set 'a staff to ferreting out 
the chemical mysteries of petrole- 
um. One result for Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation was synthesis of the 
first 100-gallon lot of iso-octane, 
essential in aviation gasoline. 

Ingenuity on the Little produc- 
tion line played a part in develop- 
ing our most devastating weapon 
in Korea, the napalm bomb. At- 
tempts to develop a potent World 
War II incendiary were stalled 
when Earl Stevenson was serving 
as a wartime division chief of 
the National Defense Research 
Committee. His group was given 
the job of producing an incendiary 
that wouldn't scatter explosively 
but would land in sticky handful- 
size gobs that would burn in con- 
suming balloons of flame. 

Jellied gasoline could be held 
together properly with rubber 
cement, Stevenson knew, but there 
was no rubber, and no other ad- 
hesive. A Little chemist suggested 
aluminum naphenate. It led to de- 
velopment of the M-69 incendiary 
bomb, which cremated Jap war 
production, and the napalm bomb, 
which spread fear and death 
among the Communist troops in 
Korea. 

One weapon developed by Little 
has never been publicly revealed. 
In the latter part of the war, 
suicide anti-tank attacks by Jap 
infantry were causing serious 
losses. Rushing out of hiding with 
a bomb strapped to his chest, a 
kamikaze soldier threw himself 
against the tank and exploded his 
bomb. Result: No tank. Entire 
battalions were being  indoctri- 
nated for this sacrifice—-a serious 
threat to our huge tank forces. 
Stevenson was asked to develop a 
defense. 

Within a month, a 
team had a demonstration 
action at Fort Knox. By using 
special flame throwers, a_ tank 
literally enveloped itself in flame 
even traveling at full speed. No 
matter how zealous, no kamikaze 
could penetrate this wall of fire. 
Within 4 months, this new flame 
device was in mass production. It 


research 
unit in 
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Growing Bigger by Serving All Industry Better! 


The Amazing New Mode! KC Tag- 
O-Graph prints, addresses, cuts to 
size in single operation, shipping 
labels from a roll of BLANK PAPER. 
Speed 150 per minute. Also ad 
dresses tags. Hundreds of Model K's 
now in use for addressing or mark 
ing tags and labels in roll form. 


Now it's WEBER for your every addressing need. From front office to 
shipping room—there's a WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE for your every 
business need. Used in thousands of companies, WEBER equipment is 
saving time, money, and errors every day. No trained operators are 
needed—no expensive filing cabinets—no wasted floor space. Built to 
rigid specifications, your WEBER equipment will last and last. Clean— 
““‘typewriter-clear'’ addresses—faster, better looking—completely legi- 
ble to speed your shipments and direct mail. You can be sure—WEBER 
ADDRESSING MACHINES are your best buy in modern, money-saving, 
addressing equipment. 


Tag-O-Graoph Jr. for short or long jobs. 
Simply type stencil, clip on and print up 
to 50 addresses per minute. $7.50 complete 


The WEBER Card Print 
er, Model H-5-J. With 
this efficient, low cost 
device you can print 
a complete advertise 
ment with illustrations 

on a penny post card 

in one operation. Low 

cost stencils are easily prepared using typewriter or stylus. Illustrations 
easily traced or drawn free-hand. Shipped complete. Only $9.50 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON 
FOR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Model A2—World's fastest low priced Addressing Machine. Whether 

your mailing list is 100 names or 100,000 names—WEBER does —— oe a a <A Om GE GER wom een ee on 

the job. No plates, no stencils, no ribbons, no ink. Address directly r 

from paper rolls up to 1,500 addresses per hour. Easy to correct pe b cnane seek MACHINE CO 

or change. Names may be used up to 100 times. Anyone can operate ‘a Prospect, Mlinois 

$56.10 complete. Only Weber has the MAGIC WICK Sits aa beets tn eocetdane wth your Full 
TRIAL OFFER 


Sold by Better Stationers and Office Equipment Dealers Everywhere Model K¢ 


Tag-O-Graph Jr Post Card Printer 
Model A2 Addressing Machine 


Send us complete literature on your full line 


} WEBER 
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MACHINE CO. 
MT. PROSPECT, ILL. 
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TIFFANY 
STANDS... 





TAND CO. 


POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI 


Model “S” 


TIFFANY STANODS 

give greater protection to both 

office machines and operator. 

Heavy precision construction 

and exclusive design features 

assure sturdy, non-creep, 
sway-proof service... help eliminate ma- 
chine noises and vibrations as well as 
operator fatigue... provide easy and 
safe portability . .. high or low drop leaf 
arrangement on either side of the stand 
+++ compensations for uneven floor sur- 
faces... protection against tripping an 
snagging hosiery. Completely adj bi 
to provide a firm foundation for every 
type of office machine. Longer life for 
lowest annual cost. 





Model “S" available with extra 


drop leaf on right side 


Literature on request 


ON SALE AT BETTER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


| ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


14 


Every month, AMERICAN BUSINESS shows 
through better methods 


these systems for your own business 


Mail this coupon now so that you can benefit 
latest management methods 
2 years (24 issues) or 84 for | year (12 issues) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITY ZO 


years $7 1 year $4 


readers 
New ideas are detailed and well illustrated so that you can adapt 


We'll send it to your office or your home 
, or we can bill you later 


how other companies cut their costs 


AMERICAN BUSINESS reports on the 
Either enclose 87 for 


from 


Ravenswood Ave 
40, Illinois 


1660 
Chicago 


NE STATE 


Enclosed Bill later 


bockiccseunnemeamannune 


was ready as a secret weapon for 
the planned invasion of Japan 
when the enemy surrendered. 

Some products Little developed 
for war have been turned to valu- 
able civilian use. Against the ever- 
present war threat of poison gas, 
researchers Walter Smith and 
Earl Stafford worked desperately 
to make a gas-mask filter that 
would screen out new and deadly 
particles from the war 
They were trying to develop a 
paper filter with the 
mineral composed of millions of 
microscopic fibers. Every day 
Stafford and Smith mixed experi- 
mental batches of paper and took 
their sheets to nearby  paper- 
makers, who worked all night try- 
ing to duplicate the laboratory 
formulas in commercial produc- 
tion. Every morning the answer 
was the same: Unsatisfactory. The 
tiny asbestos fibers snarled in 
processing. Smith and _ Stafford 
tried 5,000 formulas before a 
superfine filter was developed. 

The threat of poison gas sub- 
sided, but one of their papers met 
the supreme test when the Atomic 
Energy Commission demanded a 
filter to prevent the escape of 
radioactive particles from its 
plants. In tests for the Commission 
the remarkable properties of the 
new paper were demonstrated. 
Particles of dust were counted in 
a room in which the air had al- 
ready been cleaned by an ordinary 
filter. There were 10 million 
particles in a cubic foot of air 
a milk-pail full. (Fresh country 
air may contain 20 million par- 
ticles per cubic foot; city air up 
to 50 million.) When the air was 
pulled through the Smith-Stafford 
filter, less than 2,000 particles re- 
mained. It was the purest air ever 
breathed by man. Recently 
leased from secret Government 
files, the filters can now used 
in hospital operating rooms, 
pharmaceutical laboratories, auto- 
matic telephone exchanges, photo- 
graphic film and fine instrument 
plants where sterile air is highly 
desirable. 

Little’s operations research team 
recently analyzed the pro- 
motion and advertising efforts for 
a national manufacturer. They 
studied every detail of the trend 
and type of sales in each of hun- 
dreds of No item was too 
insignificant for consideration. 
Soon groups of fell into 
patterns and these patterns 
reduced to facts expressed in 
mathematical equations. Then, 
after agreeing upon a reasonable 


gases. 


asbestos, 


re- 


be 


sales 


stores. 


stores 


were 
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Oliilce 
@atshige 


give you the most 


in comfort! 
styling! value! 


Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair: ‘ 
Series 17: Jr. Executive (with od to fit the chair to you 

lifetime plastic armrests) and 
General Office Chairs (arm- L 
less). From about $43.95.* = , f¢ every W orKer 


olsterea models in 


ask for COSCO 


For the sake of appearances for greater worker comfort and 

efficiency . . . furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 

upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 

are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 

Series 16: Secretarial Chairs seat, cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seat and padded backrest 

with spring-tension or fixed upholstered in durable, perforated Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’’— green, 

back. From about $29.95.* brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on enamel—gray, brown, 
or green. 

Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 


General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments—more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift’’ height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 ‘‘Form-Fit"’ Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with ‘‘2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra- 
Series 20: “Form-Fit” Side tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer. 
chairs, one model with Ey 
4 \ 


plastic armrests. From 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION » COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also mokers of fomovs COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


about $23.95.* O i ; 
“ety Rt | L / Se L 4 Chat 4 
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UARCO Control Punched Forms are Best! 


Try these better made control punched forms! 


If you have a tabulating installation, use them there. Use them for 
billing over typewriters . . . Uarco Pin Feed Platens speed forms 
through in packs of 500 sets or more. 

However you use them, you get all these features in Uarco Control 
Punched Forms: your choice of fastening, including exclusive “bump” 
fastening ... wide or narrow copies. :. colors... pre-inserted carbons 
.-. precision punching inthe margins to give you perfect copy alignment. 
Your word is law in the design of these forms—whatever you want, 


Uarco gives you. 


Hint to Office Managers 
The coupon is for you. Use it. It brings samples of these quality forms. 
Also, a folder showing how Uarco’s Pin Feed Platen permits their 


use in your typewriters. No obligation. 


Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, Illinois 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 


LARCO Bie 


INCORPORATED Room 1621, 141 W. Jaeksonu Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Busine F Please send samples of Uarco CONTROL PUNCHED 
usiness Forms Forms. Also, the folder describing your Pin Feed Platen 


Name 
Firm. 
City 


State.. 


explanation of each set of facts, 
the researchers were able to pre- 
dict mathematically what was 
likely to happen in the future. 

How effective are their predic- 
tions? After a year of work, their 
revised program is adding $9 mil- 
lion to annual sales without any 
increase in sales expense. 

Canners develop a flavor that 
pleases customers and then strive 
to maintain that flavor precisely. 
But flavor is difficult to measure. 
The human palate is variable, and, 
except for knowing what they like, 
few people can describe taste. Tea 
and wine tasters spend many years 
perfecting their trade, but not one 
of them could dissect the flavor 
elements of a can of soup. 

Work on the chemistry of per- 
fume led Little researchers into 
odor and flavor analysis. Over the 
years, they perfected a unique 
method for identifying taste or 
smell almost as positively as a 
fingerprint identifies a person. 
Taste panels composed of eight 
or ten employees with ordinary 
palates are trained to identify and 
describe such flavor elements as 
sweet, sour, musty, burnt, and 
others more complex. The panel 
first agrees on words to identify 
each aspect of a flavor. Then the 
product is sampled and reactions 
charted on a long check sheet. The 
sum of the reactions provides the 
taste profile. 

The flavor-fingerprint technique, 
devised by Little researchers 
Stanley E. Cairncross and Loren 
B. Sjostrom, is far more precise 
than the taste buds of master 
chefs. When an eastern brewer 
found his sales slipping, a_ half- 
dozen brewmasters insisted the 
beer wasn’t bitter. But Cairncross 
and Sjostrom put a panel to work 
and proved that the bitter tang of 
most beers disappeared at once 
while his, less sharp, lingered on, 
producing an unpleasant after- 
effect. 

A New England bakery was 
beset by complaints of an oily 
odor in its doughnuts, cakes, and 
pies. Using an area map of the 
process of baking, storage, and 
delivery, Researcher Ernest 
Crocker placed dishes of tasteless, 
odorless mineral oil throughout 
the plant. A couple of days later, 
he sniffed the mineral oil. The 
dishes in the receiving, mixing, 
and baking rooms were not con- 
taminated. But in the cooling 
room he noticed an offensive scent. 
The cause was quickly traced to a 
cooling fan that sucked in fumes 
from a nearby filling station. 
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Saves Space 
Increases Output 
Cuts Repair Costs 


Improves Morale 


Typewriter, adding, ac- 
counting, and calculating 
machine repair and main- 
tenance costs soar when 
these machines are not 
properly mounted. 


While maintenance costs 
soar, production lags if 
your office machine desks 
are obsolete, unsuited, too 
large or too high for com- 
fortable work. 


Equip any correspond- 
ence department, calcu- 
lating machine depart- 
ment, or heavy office ma- 
chine department with 





Jackson Machine Desks 
and watch errors disap- 
pear, production increase, 


and morale 


Jackson Desk 


This new 


We will 


JASPER, 


improve. 


INDIANA 


Jackson Desk (0: O/icce Machines 


has dustproof drawers, 
adjustable height, island 
base, faultless glides, four- 
point suspension, Its size 
1916x301) saves space, 
reduces fatigue, speeds 
work. In some offices the 
spacesaving feature alone 
will pay for new desks in 
5 years. Rounded corners 
prevent “hip-chipping,” 
island base prevents acci- 
dents, knee posts are com- 
pregnated wood to pre- 
vent splintering and cloth- 
ing damage. It’s a real 
morale builder, a_ time 
and money saver. 
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NOW — FAST THOMAS COLLATING 


IN A small PACKAGE! 


Here's how swiftly and effortlessly the collating 
jobs are handled . . . in a space 1512 inches 
square! It's the new Table-Top Thomas Collator. 


It brings you in a small portable unit all the best 
operating features of the larger Thomas models 
designed for heavy production requirements . . . 
including the visible check on accuracy of the 
work at all times. 


Large output capacity is on tap always for get- 
ting the work through quickly and smoothly, 
whether routine or rush loads. 


SAVE WORKING SPACE 
IN ‘GATHERING’ BY HAND 


. ° * 
New Finger-Tip Gathering Trays 
Whatever the work you want to “gather” 
by hand, you set up only the number of 
trays needed for the job. No greater working 
space is monopolized. 

All the printed sheets are within easy reach, 
at your natural arm level. That's space sav- 
ing, time saving, fatigue saving 

When not in use the trays nest together in 
very small space. 

Shall we mail you descriptive literature? 


The coupon below will brin 
a 9 THOMAS COLLATORS 
you specifications by return ~ 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
mail. | am interested in the following. Please 
. | send me descriptive literature and 
| specifications. 
| The new Table-Top Thomas Collator 
two new . ° 
New Finger-Tip Gathering Trays 
red ] Send me your Collating Work Sheet 
q “ae 
A” on which | can analyze our 
j e pliner paper collating jobs 
/ 
developments 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER GATHERING Company 


| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
l 


| Street 





Several carloads of pork loins 
had been rejected and condemned 
before ADL men were called and 
found the contaminant was a milk 
fungicide designed to _ prevent 
mildew on the wooden packing 
cases. 

Little taste experts were the 
first to measure precisely the 
effect on food of monosodium 
glutamate, the odorless, colorless 
powder which has been used for 
centuries in Oriental sauces. In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemi- 
cal Corporation decided to market 
a highly refined glutamate and 
asked A. D. Little to check its 
manufacturing process and gave 
ADL’s flavor division samples of 
the product. ‘‘Tell us what it does 
to food,” they ordered. 

Tasters sprinkled glutamate on 
all manner of food. They found 
that it masked certain unpleasant 
food qualities, like sharpness in 
onions. A pinch or two of this 
magical stuff enables chili con 
carne makers—to pick an extreme 
example—to cut pepper, onions, 
and garlic by 30 per cent and get 
a zestier tasting chili because 
glutamate brings out hidden flavor 
elements. 

The tests completed, A. D. Little 
reported: “Along with salt and 
sugar, glutamate becomes the 
third great household seasoning.” 
Production has jumped to 10 
million pounds a year. 

For all their achievements, 
Little researchers scoff at any idea 
of a monopoly on inventive genius. 
“Ingenuity is everywhere in 
America,” says President Earl 
Stevenson, “it is a national asset; 
the most precious ingredient in 
our progress.” 





Square Root in 
Nine Seconds 


OOD news for engineers, stat- 

isticians, designers, and mathe- 
maticians has been announced by 
engineers of the Friden Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., at San 
Leandro, Calif. Now these men can 
figure the square root of 10 digit 
numbers in 9 seconds—without 
use of tables of any kind. 

A new Friden development of 
“The Thinking Machine of Ameri- 
can Business,” entirely automatic, 
extracts square roots and auto- 
matically points off the correct 
decimal in the root. 
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here’s EVERYTHING you want- 
for much less money! 


The Heyer Model C Lettergraph costs sub- 
stantially less than other duplicators of 
comparable quality . . . it is still delivered 
complete with supplies . . . and now, with 
the new improved Positive Paper Stripper 
and Take-on Plate, it’s a greater value than 


ever before! 


x Other Models from $29.50 to $84.50" 


Model E— Automatic Feed—Inking Roller Re- 

Here’s everythin Model C has every essen lease. Has all features of other models, plus neu 
Ss Ui —_ as ve y »sse = ; 

‘ é : ’ improved automatic inking cylinder, lettering guide 


tial feature a first quality duplicator should and stylus - + + « « Complete $84.50* 
have. Delivers clear, sharp copies in any quan- Model D—Automatic Feed and Roller Release, 
tity desired—at speeds up to 100 copies per plus new positive paper stripper and take-on plate. 
Complete $74.50* 


Model 24— Inexpensive; most popular duplicator 
at this low price - « « Complete $29.50* 


minute. Handles paper up to legal size. Has _ 
automatic paper feed, high capacity feed 
table, and quick, easy-setting paper guides. 


Depend on Heyer, creators of quality equip- Write or ask for the Heyer Catalog—shows the complete 
Heyer line of duplicating equipment and supplies. Heyer has 


ment since 1903, for everything induplicating! everything! 


_ -fine duplicating equipment since 1903 


- THE HEYER CORPORATION, 1860 S. Kostner Avenve, Chicago 23, Illinois 


Eastern Office Western Office Canadien Distributors 


: UO LER Sas 
, ~~ 
eer dE Abe keh 17 East 17th Street 420 Market Street The Brown Brothers Ltd 
7 is uplieee wee tts 
“4 & . Montreal— TORONTO 


> New York 11, N.Y. San Francisco 11, Calif. Vancouver, 
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Navy ‘Pant 


SPEED — important in Paper Work, too! 


find in your business paper work by using 
Colitho Offset Master Plates 


Company after company has put jet action 
into its paper work production—licked de 
lays —eliminated errors—by incorporating 
Colitho Offset Master Plates in its business 
systems forms. 


Any form can be preprinted on Colitho 
plates and you handle them like ordinary 
forms—fill them out by hand, 
or other business writing machine—and 
you do it only once. Then, on any offset 
duplicator, the Colitho plate quickly gives 
you hundreds, even thousands of original: 


like ( opies 


typewriter, 


clean and easy to read 


Colitho plates are supplied blank, or 
they can be printed with any form, ready 
fill-in 


“snap-out 


for your own as single plates 


part of a manifold set—or 
continuous, for use on tabulator teletype 


formswriter, or addressograph 

economies and 
plant and 
office, don’t overlook the savings vou can 


If vou’re looking for 


increased efficiency in) vour 


Let us show you how they are being 


used in purchasing, engineering, produc- 
aS tion, auditing, tabulating and es- 
@; timating. Write for the Colitho 
~ sample brochure—now! 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO. Inc, 
Main Office & Factory 

180-9 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 


Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


oO 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho plates and supplies make any 
offset duplicator a better duplicator 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO 
180-9 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1. New York 


sample 


Name 


Ine 


s of Colitho Masters. 





Company 


Address 


City_ — ' _Zone 


Make of Duplicator 


Plate Size_ 








_ tate_ 


__. Model ____ 


lamp Style 








How to Halt 


oe * 
Hijacking 
(Continued from page 13) 


thing the Chicago Chamber 
stresses is the identification of all 
truck drivers when they pull up 
at shipping platforms. 

Chicago has taken an active in- 
terest in methods of eliminating 
hijacking because, as the trans- 
portation hub of the nation, the 
racket moved into big time in that 
area. During the prohibition era, 
the racket thrived so that some 
insurance companies refused to in- 
sure goods trucked into Chicago. 

Businessmen were harassed by 
losses to highway thieves, and one 
of them set up a course of action. 
C. A. Bethge, an executive of the 
Chicago Mail Order Company 
(now Aldens), recalled how busi- 
nessmen in Dallas, Texas, had 
quelled a crime wave in 1914. 

Robberies and attacks were so 
prevalent at that time that Dallas 
women were afraid to venture out 
on the streets after 7 p.m. Dallas 
policemen said they were too 
understaffed to patrol all streets. 
The city’s businessmen then or- 
ganized and were appointed depu- 
ties. They shouldered rifles and 
patrolled the streets themselves, 
and the crime wave soon dwindled 
to a feeble trickle. 

Mr. Bethge contended that Chi- 
cago’s surging hijacking racket 
could be stamped out only through 
the cooperation of businessmen 
something after the pattern Dallas 
businessmen followed. Every busi- 
nessman could not guard a high- 
way with a gun, but the combined 
efforts of these men could ac- 
complish results. 

Since the Chamber of Commerce 
was made up of many members 
involved in trucking, Mr. Bethge 
thought it would be the logical 
organization to make a move. He 
suggested that the Chamber hold 
a conference of railroad men, 
truckers, and other interested 
businessmen to outline a_ plan. 
The upshot of Mr. Bethge’s sug- 
gestion was that a Cartage Theft 
Committee was formed at the 
Chamber of Commerce and a 
Cartage Detail at the police de- 
partment, with an ex-FBI man co- 
ordinating the two. These two 
groups cooperated to provide spe- 
cial routes for truckers and to 
prescribe other measures that 
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“He saves bolts!” 


When winter comes this fur-bearing tree poodle will 

regret his choice. Like the businessman who chooses too much 
or too little machine to handle his figure load. 

Shortsighted selection that, friends. For. as all businessmen 
know. all you need to solve any figuring or accounting 
problem is Monroe. Because Monroe makes a 

model to meet every need. And every Monroe makes 
operators more productive, more efficient. 

Yes, friends, when it comes to cracking tough figure 


bottlenecks, those Monroes are the nuts! 


BH 


Depend on Monroe to give you 
the right model for every 
figuring and accounting need 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The latest for fost, fully 
automatic, economical figuring. Compact, 
portable, withfamous 'VelvetTouch'’* ease 
of operation. Long, dependable service 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


EVERY business needs this efficient grand 
totol model. Adds and subtracts directly 
in two registers. Accumulotes, stores totals. 
Saves time, steps up figure production 


Monroe ACCOU NTING Machine 


COMPACT space-saving bookkeeper that 
handles several kinds of jobs. Outstond. 
ing value. Does same work as machines 
costing much more. Smooth, effortless, 
nerve-saving “Velvet Touch"* operation 


* "VELVET TOUCH “originated in 1935 to de 
scribe Monroe s matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J 
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N EW. ite Copyflex ‘'20” 











Here's a new, low-cost machine that 
quickly copies reports, records and 
accounting forms up to 46” wide and 
gets them out on time. 


The Bruning Copyflex “20” makes 
direct, positive (not negative) copies 
that are errorproof replicas of your 
originals. It copies practically any- 
thing typed, written or drawn on or- 
dinary translucent paper. Anything 
from small office forms to really large 
sized balance sheets, charts, produc- 
tion schedules, statistical reports, 
etc. These can be run off rapidly 
without lifting a pen or typing a 
word, at an approximate cost of only - 
2¢ per sq. ft. 

No stencils, negatives, or masters are 
used! You just feed in vour original 


Quickly makes low-cost, errorproof 
copies of even your large reports, 
records, and accounting forms 


and the sensitized paper... the ma- 
chine delivers a ready-to-use copy 
that’s an exact replica. You get the 
letterhead or form as well as the text. 


No special training is needed to 
operate the “20,” and no installation 
is required — just connect it to a 
115 volt A.C. power circuit. It’s clean, 
it’s quiet, it’s free of fumes or fuss. 


Why wait for copies? Make them 
when you want them, as you want 
them. Having copies made “outside,” 
or typed (with consequent proof- 
reading) is costly and unnecessary. 
Speed your paperwork the modern, 
efficient, Copyflex way. 


This coupon is your cue. Have your 
secretary mail it today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


—-CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC.” — — — 7] 


Dept. S-91 100 Reade St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Send me full details on the Model 20 Copyflex 


Name 
Company 
Street 

City 


| 
| 
| would like to see a Copyflex machine demonstrated. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Title 


ur compact, secre 

ode! — the Copyfiex 
2 In seconds it delivers 
econ, sharp, ready-to-use 
pies up to 11'/)” wide 


would help to reduce hijacking. 

Many of the stolen cargoes are 
speedily recovered, which makes 
the total hijacking loss in dollars 
and cents a flexible figure. Re- 
covery does not lessen the crime, 
but it does show whether or not 
the police department is on the 
job. The Chicago Cartage Detail 
has a good record of recoveries, 
and at the same time has un- 
covered some surprising facts. A 
school teacher who had a good 
reputation in his neighborhood 
was found to be a thief who posed 
as a truck driver and often passed 
as a regular company employee. 
At another time, a truck was hi- 
jacked, but the kidnaped driver 
was alert enough to keep track of 
the turns made before arriving at 
the place where the cargo was 
transferred. The kidnaped driver 
also heard turkeys gobbling, and 
the police had little trouble finding 
the hideout—at a turkey farm. 

Chicago has been so successful 
with its program to run hijackers 
off the highways that other cities 
are asking for advice. New York 
has organized a protective group, 
and various interested concerns 
have been assessed to provide 
funds of $75,000. An ex-FBI agent 
has been hired to head the group, 
and measures are being taken to 
protect New York businesses. 

Even with the ever-increasing 
losses, many businessmen remain 
complacent and think, /t will never 
happen to me. Although some of 
these men may be fortunate 
enough to suffer no from 
highway bandits, they still cannot 
afford to be so complacent. Every 
time a big hijacking job is com- 
pleted successfully, insurance rates 
are likely to go up—and every 
businessman who does any truck- 
ing is directly affected. 


losses 





Film Shows 
File Hints 


FFICE management groups, 

filing associations, and filing 
department personnel will be in- 
terested in a_sound-slidefilm in 
color explaining the use and ad- 
vantages of hanging folders for 
filing office papers. 

The record and filmstrip may be 
borrowed without charge from the 
Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Business Hit by 
Propaganda 


iF, July 24, 1951, Neil J. Line- 
han, director of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Office of Price Siabil- 
ization, released the following 
statement: 

“When I enlisted in the United 
States Army in World War I, the 
price of a good pair of shoes was 
$2. After the war, when I returned 
from France and was demobilized, 
I had to buy new civilian shoes. 
I found the same type pair of 
shoes cost $22. These prices came 
down and leveled off only after a 
period of depression in 1920.” 

In an attempt to learn whether 
or not Mr. Linehan’s statement 
deserves belief, the editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine 
asked several authorities to give 
their viewpoints. 

An executive of a world-famous 
shoe company says, in reply to 
Mr. Linehan’s statement, “This 
official is pretty far off base in his 
facts. Although shoes were avail- 
able in 1914 or 1916 for as low as 
$2 per pair at retail, they were 
not good shoes. The same shoes 
certainly did not cost $22 at the 
end of World War I.” 

The same man goes on to say, 
“The Department of Commerce 
has a great mass of statistical 
information compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
should be available to all Govern- 
ment officials. This information 
disproves Mr. Linehan’s statement. 
These figures show that a certain 
type of shoe which cost $3.70 at 
wholesale in 1916 was sold at $8.95 
in 1920. This was a sharp increase 
to be sure, but nothing to compare 
with Mr. Linehan’s statement. The 
prices I have quoted above are all 
taken from the wholesale index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. If 
you wish to compute the approxi- 
mate retail price, divide these 
figures by 65 per cent.” 

The best rebuttal of Mr. Line- 
han’s statement comes from the 
National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation. An official of that or- 
ganization reports, “Mr. Linehan 
is incorrect when he states that 
he could buy a good pair of men’s 
shoes in 1917 for $2.00. By refer- 
ence to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
records, we find that the average 
retail price of all shoes, infants’ 
to men’s, in 1917 was approxi- 
mately $3.60 a pair. Since men’s 
shoes sell for substantially above 
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but stay longer! 


any kind of mail... 
time a dated postmark, and a small 


e Getting out the mail is often a 
tedious job. A postage meter he Ips 


both the mail and your Girl Friday 


to get away earlier ...and adds to her 


satisfaction in the job. 

With the DM, even the smallest 
office can have metered mail. Little 
larger than your telephone, this new 
desk model is a real postage meter 
does away with stamp sticking, and 
safeguarding stamps in a tin box 

The DM prints postage directly on 
the envelope—any amount needed, for 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in the U.S, & Canada 


and at the same 


advertisement, if you like... Holds as 
much postage as you want to buy, 
always provides the right postage 
prevents loss, damage, “borrowing”... 
Has a built-in moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps, supplies postage 2) 
for parcel post... And keeps its 
own postage records .. . Quick, 
efficient, convenient! 
Ga 
Ask the nearest Pitney- “4, 
y 
Bowes office to show you—4_ on 
or send the coupon for free booklet. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 





IS TOPS | 


ON COMPLEX 
BUSINESS FORMS 





Including 
‘i Le. 


. 


~SNAP'N PART == 


ri i \\’ 
/ CARBON INTERLEAVED 








If you need complicated carbon-interleaved forms of any 
size or combination of sizes to speed up distribution of infor- 
mation, cut down clerical errors, reduce your record-keeping 
costs . . . call on Federal! We design and print forms to 
solve your every business problem. 


Federal forms are precision-printed on the fastest, most 
modern machines available. Federal service is prompt. Fed- 
eral prices are attractive. Ask us to quote on your next job. 


Some Federal Specialties: Multiple carbon forms . . . 
carbon - interleaved state- 
ments ... voucher and pay- 
roll checks... forms requir- 
ing spot carbon or die-cut 
carbon... business machine 
forms! 


KEvERAL PRINTERS OF BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 


Business Powucrs. sme. 9 GOLD ST. , NEW YORK 38 * CO 7-8850 


192 
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the average price of all shoes, we 
would estimate that a pair of good 
men’s shoes in 1917 would have 
cost Mr. Linehan about $5.00. 

“Using the same source as our 
authority, we find that the price 
of shoes in 1917 carried an index 
of 91.5. In 1920, which probably 
was the year that Mr. Linehan 
was mustered out, shoes reached 
the highest point of the World 
War I period, and the index figure 
was 151.5, or an increase of 65 
per cent. Therefore, the same shoes 
which Mr. Linehan paid $5.00 for 
in 1917 would have sold at approxi- 
mately $8.25 in 1920.” 

Another shoe manufacturer, who 
pointedly asks that his name not 
be mentioned in any controversy 
with a Government official says, 
“Prior to World War I, among the 
top lines of men’s shoes were 
Johnson & Murphy, Edwin Clapp, 
and Hanan—these were all retail- 
ing at $5.00. The prices on some 
of these shoes did go to $22.00 
after World War I. 

“We are very sorry, but we be- 
lieve that his statement is not in 
line with the facts when he refers 
to the price of a good pair of shoes 
at $2.00. It would all be in ac- 
cordance with each fellow’s inter- 
pretation of what a good pair of 
shoes happened to be, and if the 
shoes that we mentioned sold for 
$5.00 before the war and those 
same shoes went up to $22.00 
after the war, we don’t know what 
the shoes he refers to as costing 
$2.00 before the war actually sold 
for after the war. We presume, 
though, that about the same ratio 
of increase would prevail, which 
would be about four and a half 
times, so that that would be 
around $9.00 for the same shoes 
after the war.” 





Plastics Pool 


5 Years Old 


HE question and answer men 

of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Plastics Division celebrated 
their fifth anniversary in July as 
members of a pool of knowledge 
for manufacturers with plastics 
problems. 

Formally known as the Plastics 
Technical Council, this board of 
experts has been answering queries 
on more than 700 different prob- 
lems from manufacturers, de- 
signers, and product engineers. 
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| MATERIALIZED 


The planning and furnishing of your office is a precision 
job—custom made for your needs alone. FORA 


If you have many visitors, conferences, meetings—or if | | 

you require quiet for writing and thinking . . . if you nae ae 
need a corner in your office for just plain relaxing when 

the pressure is great—these considerations affect the office you should have. 


President's Office, The Norwich Pharmocal Company The Austin Company, Engineers ond Builders 


SS 


} 
\ 
= 
| 


Rorimer-Brooks'’ fifty-five years’ experience in creating outstanding offices throughout 
the country is your assurance of competence in understanding your office needs. Our 
seasoned staff of designers, decorators and furniture craftsmen work as a team to 
serve you. Since 1896 





We solicit your inquiry and will be glad to submit quotations. 


Rorimer-Brooks Inc. 
2232 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 
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ANOTHER’ FINE PRODUCT IN EDISON'S COMPLETE LINE...! 


¢ ex@\ Imagine “phoning” 
§ your written work! 


@: wi —and Edison Televoice 
———wwe——- costs as little as 9¢ 


VAL 


7 per desk per day! 


s 


f 


1 ONE RECORDER SERVES ONE TO DOZENS OF- DESKS! 
EASY AS TELEPHONING! 

1 TURNS THOUGHTS INTO INSTANT ACTIONS! 

NO DISCS, SLIPS, BELTS TO MANIPULATE! 
“DELIVERS” DICTATION RIGHT TO SECRETARY! 
PERFECTED, PROVED AND PATENTED BY EDISON! 


selieve it or not, that’s a dictating instrument the man above 
is using —the sensational new Epison Tree Voicewriter! 
Here's a design for you—like the telephone you've used for 
years—that invites use. You simply phone your written work 
without delay or effort, directly to the recorder at the secre- 
tary’s desk. You enjoy free-line service with Edison-engineered 
circuits scientifically matched to your work-load demand. 
Work flows out, productivity is boosted, for staffs large or 
small. Televoice cuts instrument dictation costs as much as 
6b %! Rent it or buy it but try it! See what wonders it 


can work for you—now! 


Edison leleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


EDISON, 93 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J GET THE WHOLE STORY — NOW 

Send for this new descriptive 
Okay~send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE booklet. Or, to arrange a demon 
stration, call ‘‘EDIPHONE n 
your city. In Canada: Thomas A 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRES 


Q Edison. 


INCORPORATED 


Why Invite 
Teachers? 


(Continued from page 19 


members of the Parker service 
staff serving the guests. 

Young Radiator Company at 
Racine, Wis., recently had a group 
of students from St. Catherine’s 
High School tour its plant. This 
was the second group Young had 
invited for a plant visit. 

Many other companies have 
joined the Business-Industry-Edu- 
cation program, and have invited 
groups of teachers and students to 
visit plants and offices. Of course, 
many plants have made it a stand- 
ard practice to invite visitors and 
conduct tours of their plants and 
offices for years. Many of these 
companies, such as Swift & Com- 
pany, Caterpillar Tractor, and 
others have developed, through 
long experience, a great amount of 
skill in showing visitors the most 
interesting parts of the plant and 
answering their questions. 

The newer program now in use 
by many other companies invites 
specially selected groups, such as 
teachers and students, to build 
good will in key groups of the 
community. We have only to stop 
and think of our old schooldays to 
realize what great influence teach- 
ers have on students. Says a busi- 
ness executive: “I remember a pic- 
ture and caption in my grade- 
school geography. There was a pic- 
ture of a big, gloomy-appearing 
factory, which was anything but 
attractive. The caption read some- 
thing like, ‘A factory is a big, tall 
building of many stories with long 
rows of windows.’ Something that 
the teacher said anent this page in 
the book made me resolve never to 
work in a factory. Later, when I 
visited many factories, I was al- 
ways a little surprised to find that 
factory people were clean, well 
barbered, happy, and apparently 
working under wholly satisfactory 
conditions.” 

Another method of working 
with schools is the plan now in 
use by the Dravo Corporation. This 
company selects students in com- 
mercial courses from neighboring 
Pittsburgh high schools and per- 
mits them to work in its offices, 
half a day at a time for 6 weeks. 
There is no pay, but the students 
are given business aptitude and 
skill tests, with work assignments 
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based on these tests. But they 
work under virtually the same 
conditions, and punch time clocks 
the same as regular employees. 

Dravo’s personnel department, 
the training and education depart- 
ment, and the various operating 
divisions are cooperating in the 
plan. There were seven students in 
the first group. 

We should remember that these 
visits to busingsses may often 
change a teacher’s entire concep- 
tion of an office or a business en- 
terprise. There are teachers of 
typing who have never visited a 
typing department of a business, 
teachers of banking who have 
never worked in a bank, and 
teachers of journalism who have 
never worked on anything but the 
college newspaper. It would be al- 
most a miracle if a fairly high 
percentage of such teachers did 
not possess some rather weird 
ideas about business. Once teach- 
ers are given an opportunity to go 
through a modern, well-managed 
business enterprise, it seems likely 
that some of their misconceptions 
of business will be corrected. 


Epiror's Note: For other articles 
in AMERICAN BUSINESS about the 
cooperation of business and schools 
we suggest a rereading of “‘Profes- 
sors Tour Industry,” page 36, 
April 1951; “Students Fill Gaps in 
Business,” page 20, May 1951; and 
“Is Business Fumbling Its Person- 
nel Task?” page 12, August 1951. 





Banks Woo 
Customers 


green are finding new ways to 
draw customers to their de- 
posit windows. Here are some of 
the techniques: 

A Denver bank has a roving re- 
ceptionist who minds babies, helps 
depositors make out checks, chats 
with the customers, and does any 
other job that might require her 
services. Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, eliminates long lines at 
windows by having special win- 
dows for customers who come in 
with bags of coins and stacks of 
checks, and depositors can make 
appointments by telephone. 

Other Los Angeles banks pro- 
vide free parking, colorful lounges 
in their lobbies, and special awards 
to youngsters who make deposits. 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT IM EDISON'S COMPLETE LIWE...! 


Imagine 
this work-reliever 
exclusively yours! 


—with 13 features 
exclusively Edison's! 
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Edison Voicewriter is the popul ul 


of those wr need a facility exclusively then 


Thirteen pat lison features make it the world’s 


er for busy executives 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! Se 
new bo STINCTLY YOURS 
twelve pages of facts and idea 
about th 
handle your 
demonstration 
PHONE” in your city 
Thomas A. Edison of anada 


Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Supervisors to Attend College 


ORKING with Springfield 
(Ohio) industry, the faculty 
of Wittenberg College has laid out 
a course on management develop- 
ment to be given in 40 hours at 
the college this fall and winter. 
More than 800 supervisors signed 
up to participate, and indications 
are that many more may enter the 
course before it begins on Septem- 
ber 17. 
Joseph C. Shouvlin, president of 
Bauer Bros. Company, Springfield 
manufacturer of paper-mill and 


special machinery, and a director 
of Robbins & Myers, suggested the 
idea to Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
president of Wittenberg. As a re- 
sult of talks with Mr. Shouvlin 
and other Springfield business 
leaders, Dr. Stoughton sparked the 
preparation of the course for 
supervisors. The idea met with in- 
stant approval of more than 
twenty Springfield employers. 
Forty hours of classroom work, 
consisting of lectures, role playing, 
motion pictures, and other modern 


Why | gave the largest order to Bill 


His office impressed me, first time I saw it. The place had 
an air of quiet efficiency. He had figures we needed, right 
at his fingertips. Looking at his desk, I felt big things would 
get done because details were competently handled. 
It gave me a clear picture of the kind of man I wanted to 
do business with. That’s why I gave Bill the largest order. 
“Y and E” makes the office equipment that’s such an 


important part of this picture. 


Attractive, efficient ...‘'Y and E” helps you get things done 


—the way that gets the order. 


“Y and E” equipment is designed for success. 


If delivery on your order for" Y and E” equipment is delayed, you 


may be sure we're doing our best to overcome the problem as 


quickly as steel shortage permits. 








1042 JAY STREET 


Also Makers of Quality Filing Systems and Supplies 


4 = At Dai i ; ga 
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YAWMAN~»? FRBE MFG.(O. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 





IN THE MATION 5 
Le AGING OFF ices 
SINCE | 880 


teaching techniques, will be re- 
quired to complete the course. It 
is divided into six sections: Intro- 
duction and orientation, 2 hours; 
economics, 8 hours; company oper- 
ations, 4 hours; personal develop- 
ment, 8 hours; human relations, 
14 hours; review, 4 hours. 

Cooperating companies will pay 
full wages to their employees 
while they attend the course, and 
will pay the college approximately 
$25,000 tuition. Salary costs for 
the supervisors for the time spent 
in the classes will total nearly 
$100,000, which means that Spring- 
field employers will pay out of 
pocket about $125,000 for the 40 
hours of instruction. 

The 800 supervisors will be di- 
vided into 29 study groups, and 
the classes will continue for 29 
weeks, with 25 to 30 supervisors 
in each group. 

Mr. Shouvlin, who is also chair- 
man of the Springfield Business- 
Industry Mobilization Council, a 
division of the Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce, appointed three 
men to work with the college on 
plans for the course. They are: 
Lawrence E. Drum, works man- 
ager, International Harvester 
Company; Frank Zielsdorf, plant 
manager, Oliver Corporation; and 
Frank Kiper, superintendent, Ohio 
Steel Foundry. 

Dr. Gerald Saddlemire, 31, a 
graduate of Albany State Teachers 
College with his Master’s and Doc- 
tor of education degrees from 
Columbia University, will direct 
the program. He served 4 years 
in the Navy, as a lieutenant, earn- 
ing four ribbons and four stars. 
He will be assisted by Robert P. 
Schultz, who holds a Master’s 
degree in business administration 
from the University of Denver, 
and who served more than 3 years 
in the Army. Other instructors will 
be from the sociology, economics, 
and speech departments. 

No textbooks are to be used, 
but some supplementary reading 
will be assigned. Most of the work 
will consist of case studies and 
discussions. 

Initial contacts concerning the 
course were made with Springfield 
industry and business by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Springfield 
has about 100 companies with 25 
or more employees and, as of 
August 2, there were 1,300 tenta- 
tive applicants from 20 companies. 
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Business Fights 
Ordinances 


(Continued from page 24) 


business friends to appear at a city 
hall hearing and oppose the 
legislation. 

These salespeople usually own 
cars; they can enlist the support 
of the automobile merchants who 
sold them their cars; they can line 
up the grocers, druggists, coal 
merchants, landlords, fellow lodge 
members, ministers, priests, and 
church leaders to help them op- 
pose passage of the legislation. 

When this is done it almost in- 
variably develops that proponents 
of the ordinance withdraw support, 
refuse to be identified with it, or 
otherwise run for cover. One Chi- 
cago alderman received more than 
300 letters objecting to passage of 
a Green River-type ordinance. This 
was, he claims, more letters than 
he had received about any other 
proposed legislation. 

More than 1,600 manufacturing 
and service companies in Chicago 
have been identified as suppliers 
for the direct-selling industry. 
These companies are lending their 
support to the campaign to kill 
the Chicago ordinance. 

Few people realize the extent of 
the direct-selling industry, and few 
businessmen except those who have 
studied the industry realize how 
big a part direct selling plays in 
the over-all activity of business. 

Manufacturers whose products 
are sold through conventional 
wholesale-retail channels may feel 
that direct or house-to-house sell- 
ing is in competition with their 
retail merchant customers. This is 
not always true. Many retail mer- 
chants, especially the appliance, 
furniture, home furnishings, farm 
supply, and automotive supply 
stores, engage in direct selling in 
one form or another at various 
times of the year. Insurance 
agencies often employ house-to- 
house solicitors; roofing companies, 
bakers, cleaners, dyers, laundries, 
nurseries, landscape firms, and at 
times even banks and savings as- 
sociations employ direct selling or 
soliciting. 

A concerted, hard-hitting but 
fair and above-board effort wher- 
ever a Green River ordinance is 
proposed seems almost certain to 
insure its defeat. 
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Your entire organization 
should know what your 


You'll get full value from 
your investment —and save 
dollars every day—when 
everyone in your 
organization makes full 
use of your present 
photocopy machine. 
This equipment is 
designed to serve— 
and save—wherever 
there are papers and records 
to be duplicated—in accounting, 
purchasing, sales . . . all departments. It eliminates 
the need for costly manual copying, proofreading 
—gives you photographically accurate and 
complete copies of anything typed, drawn, 
written, or printed. 


For best results use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This paper is made by Kodak for use in all 
types of contact photocopiers. It reproduces 
documents in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites . . . with new sparkle 
and legibility. And it’s easier, 
more economical to use no more 
split-second timing or trial-and- 
error testing. Order it... and 

see for yourself. 


<odagraph Comtae? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS’ IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Mail coupon for Vs 
free booklet ‘ 4‘ 
LA iZ 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 0 “Modern Drawing and Document Repro- 
r full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


duction”... your new, free booklet 


Name 








Department 


Company 





Street 





City 





5 TRADE -MARK 
State 
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It is our policy to give our people the benefit of advancement as openings occur . . . un- 
less we have no one who could possibly qualify, it is not fair to the company to hire an 
outsider . . . To do so takes the most exciting element out of a man's work life . . . One of 
the greatest stimulants . . . comes with a conviction that it is policy to gamble on your own 
people.—Talk by Wm. B. Given, Jr., chairman, American Brake Shoe Co., to NICB, N.Y.C. 





Champion's Bill DeVoll explains how emphasis is directed from initial tests in 
hiring a man, to his time service, job performance, special training, and interest 


Champion’s ‘Success Stories” Based on Test Plan 


jobs, to the 


The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company has used a variety of per- 
sonnel tests in industrial relations 
for some 30 years, but it is only 
recently that a full-scale testing pro- 
gram has been developed 

This program is an outgrowth of 
experiments begun in the 1930's and 
put into practice during World War II 
by the Armed Services. Champion's 
full-scale testing program got under 
way in the fall of 1947, and today 
tests are being used as aids in five 
fields of personnel work 

1. Selection: One step in determin- 
ing that applicants are qualified for 
employment 

2. Placement: To help determine 
the type of work for which new em- 
ployees are best suited 

3. Up-grading: To assist in the se- 
lection of supervisors 

4. Transfer: To help place em- 
ployees in the jobs for which they 
are best suited. 

5. Personal and vocational guid- 
ance: To help employees adjust 


60 


themselves to their 
people, working conditions, and even 
to situations at home 

Bill DeVoll, who has done much 
of the experimental work in develop- 
ing standard batteries of tests and 
who is assistant coordinator of em- 
ployment, explains that testing is 
only one phase of good industrial 
relations and that it is no cure-all 
for personnel problems. He explains: 

“Our aim is to know as much as 
possible about the skills and training 
of an employee, so that he may be 
recognized and eventually be placed 
in a job for which he is well adapted 
Of course, there is no ‘magic wand’ 
that causes the ideal job to spring 
up even when an employee with 
special training and abilities is lo- 
cated. The thing we try to do is head 
the employee in the right direction 

“We can say from tests that an 
employee has the abilities and train- 
ing that are needed on a certain job 
but whether his work record is good, 
is up to the man himself.” 


Employee Manual Mixes 


Fairness and Firmness 


The newly revised McBee Company 
employee handbook, You and McBee, 
does a good job of reflecting the 
organization by its proper mixture of 
fairness, firmness, and friendliness 
For example, friendliness is evident 
in the following excerpt from page 18 
“Your Personnel Department.” The 
copy reads: 

“Your problem may be something 
to do with your job or it may be 
personal. We will be glad to talk 
over the personal ones, too... if 
you wish us to. It may have some- 
thing to do with your health, housing 
transportation, or some member of 
your family. We will listen sympa- 
thetically and give you the best advice 
and help possible.” 

On the other hand, under “The 
Time Clock” on page 13, the copy 
firmly states: 

“It’s probably unnecessary to re- 
mind you never to punch the card of 
another employee. Every well-run 
plant has that regulation, and we'll 
have to insist you follow it 

Aside from being attractive, easy 
to read, and understandable, the 
booklet recognizes the dignity of the 
employee. It never says, “you must 
not,” but rather, “you should not,” 
and explains why. Before an employee 
handbook such as this can be put 
together, there must be a background 
of good industrial relations. One is 
the result of the other, but good con- 
ditions must come before the hand- 
book, or the latter is an empty 
gesture. 

The foreword explains that “a 
few rules and regulations have been 
established for your guidance. They 
have been held to a minimum. Ob- 
servance of these simple rules will 
result in happier, safer working days 
for everyone.” 

You and McBee is factual without 
being dry, modern without the use 
of extravagant cuts or layouts 
friendly, but not overhumorous. Best 
of all, it does not attempt to be “coy.” 
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your PLANT FOS 


Cover of the booklet prepared at its 
own expense by Walter Kidde & Co. 


Atomic Booklet Prepared 
At Company Expense 


“How to Prepare Your Plant for 
Atomic Attack” is the title of a 
page booklet on industrial plant 
security being offered to all plants 
large and small, by Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc. This well-designed and 
illustrated booklet is believed to be 
the first of this type prepared 
distributed solely at the expense of 
a private company for industrial man 
agement and safety personnel 

In addition to 
information about the atomic bomb 
its destructive potential and its limi- 
tations, the booklet provides a guide 
to plant management in organizing 
personnel to cope with possible plant 
disasters. Subjects discussed and il- 
lustrated include “Why You Must Be 
Prepared”; “The Bomb (blast effect 
radiation, incendiary effect)"; “Plant 
Defense Organization.” 


and 


presenting factual 


Young Radiator Foremen Get Information Program 


The major objectives of the weekly 
programs of information and develop- 
ment of supervisory personnel which 
were set up early this year for fore- 
men of the Young Radiator Company 
(Racine, Wis.) were as follows: 

1. Development of basic under- 
standing of business and its functions. 

2. Elimination of misunderstand- 
ings concerning purposes and func- 
tions of business. 

3. The preparation of supervisors 
for proper perspective in presenting 
the functions of our business to those 
in their charge. 

The entire program was new to 
Young Radiator, for, rather than a 
program of question-and-answer or 
discussion type, it was strictly a pro- 
gram of information. The first 9 
weeks’ session was conducted by Karl 
Steinmann of the Racine Vocational 


School, who lectured on management 
ethics. These meetings were 
ducted in classroom fashion and were 
concerned with business management 
generally. The second 9 weeks’ session 
applied specifically to Young Radi- 
ator, and its purpose was to enlighten 
the supervisors as to the duties and 
functions of management. Through 
this session it was hoped that super- 
visors would gain a better under- 
standing of management. 

Meetings were conducted weekly 
and each session lasted 1 hour. At 
the conclusion of the program, all 
the foremen gathered for 

That the program succeeded in its 
objective is evident from the 
comments by foremen who in- 
dicated that they realized for the 
first time how much the 
agement really covered 


con- 


a banque 


ous 


Young Radiator Company's president, F. M. Young, explains functions of his 


office to group of foremen to develop understanding of management functions 
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‘“*MAGNET”’ 


FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS 


The MORTON 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
produces valuable 
suggestions on re- 
ducing waste, cut- 
ting production time, 
improving quality, 
lowering operating 
and maintenance 
costs, minimizing 
accidents and other 
money-saving ideas. 


IMPROVES EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
The Morton Suggestion System en- 
hances employee interest in company 
welfare because it rewards properly 
progressive thinking. 10,000 installa- 
tions over a period of 24 years. 
The complete employee suggestion 
system—has everything for successful 
operation. Write for full details! 
Please state number of employees 
and type of business. 


IDEA 


THE 


Dept. AB-9 
312 West Burlington Avenue 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: La Grange 8740 


Do Your Employees Read 
The Wrong Literature? 


Employee relations executives agree much of 
the literature employees read distorts their 
thinking about business. And literature distrib- 
uted by the payroll enclosure method is often 
labeled ‘‘propaganda 

A Solution to the Problem—To meet the prob 
lem, N.R.B. is establishing Information Rack 
Centers in plants and commercial establishments 

across the country. Through 
this method employees select 
literature on a voluntary basis. 
Positive thinking is developed. 
The free booklet, How to 
Strengthen Employee Relations 
With Information Rack Centers, 
\ explains how you may profit 
from this successful progrom. 
Send for it today 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


421 N. Deerborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 





The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 
“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


J. C. Aspley 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, I 
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Finding better methods is a sign of intelligence and pays off in many ways, besides easing 
the work load. Notable example is Charles Percy, young president of Bell & Howell. In 
one of his first jobs there he organized his full day's work so it could be done in 2 hours. 
That feat gave him 6 hours daily to take on more responsibility, prepare for the next step 





Pre-Fab, Soundproof Units 
Solve Office Problems 
N¢ ISY overcrowded 


ranged offices can be straightened out 


inefficiently ar- 


with the new modern, sound-deaden- 
ing units produced by Grand Rapids 
The businessman can install one GR 
unit or a series of completely private 
soundproof units in any open space 
or room in a short time. Expensive 
construction costs are eliminated by 
these flexible units 
added to, rearranged, or moved when 
needed. Units which are composed of 


which can be 


ten parts are made of noncritical 
material. Either standard desks or 
special L-shaped desks, designed in 
executive and stenographic styles, 
can be used. Soundex partitions are 


55 inches high with a 13-inch plastic 


panel at the top, insuring privacy 
while admitting light and air. Stand- 
ard panel width is 60 inches, although 
20- and 30-inch panels can be had 
GR units offer 50 per cent more 
work surface and more storage space 


62 


than a regular 2-pedestal desk. One 
unit takes up same space as conven- 
tional office desk and chair. Complete 
unit, including two 60-inch partitions 


=| 


itl 
——— 
= 





executive L-shaped desk, and book- 
case, costs about $300. Grand Rapids 
Products, Inc., 140 Federal Square 
Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE CHART You CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Com- 
pany name headings Each letter has 
flanges which fit securely into the grooves 
of the background, which is available in 
Maroon, Dark Green, Black or White 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
card may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily 


Gadget Cleans Typewriter he 
Type with Dry Roller 
INK, lint, dirt, and stencil wax can EVERLASTING 


be removed from typewriter type and J, 
other office machines with a new dry, 


type-cleaning tool. Besides cleaning 0 Ke G A N | Z AT | 0 N 


the type efficiently, the Beauti-Rite 
protects clothing, fingers, and mani- 
cures from ink and dirt. The tool con- C H A RT 
sists of a spool-type wooden roller, A PARTIAL LIST OF ® Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
covered with a thick pad of cleaning PROMINENT USERS © Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
rooney wraps rode pair 8 yon United States Army © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
poe Sevth across the type ink sat United States Navy © Relieves Busy Draftsman of This Costly Work 
dint Sticke Ge en cleaning compound International Harvester Co. ® Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
General Motors Corporation 


and are absorbed into it. Packaged 
with on oie roller, the Beauti-Rite New York Life Insurance Co. 
: . é ? ‘i Standard Oil Company tion structures and list of other prominent users. 


costs $1.25, lasts from 8 months to a ‘ 
. ’ ite Dept. £ av! O one é 2-633 
year. Pan-Amerco, Box 6651, Cleve- (Indiana) Write Dept. 9-A today! Or phone Michigan 2-6334 


a MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. (1°. el * 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza 





Cut Record Keeping Costs 


withe 


ULTIPLEX 


VISUAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


‘oday, more than ever before it is neces 
sary for busy executives to have vital infor 
mation ‘‘Right at Their Finger Tips.’’ That's 
why you find the Multiplex Visual Systems 
in hundreds of business offices keeping 
records up to the minute where they can be 
referred to without wasting time checking 
through files and desk drawers. They are an 
investment in efficiency and the time saved 


pays for the equipment in a short time MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
Small Addresser for Speedy, COMPLETE 


Low-Cost Mailings INFORMATION 








SHARP, clean copies and speed and 
ease of operation are the main fea- MULTIPLEX 
tures ofa small addressing machine. ; Display Fixture Co. 
bts say lh eng the machine is I. 916-926 N. Teath St 
& by *hes, and 7 inches high. ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
The address tape winds forward or . 
backward automatically. Push-on Gentlemen 
spools make loading and unloading Please mail me a copy of the Multiplex 
quick and easy. No rewinding is nec- All-Purpose Catalog. 
essary. Cast aluminum with a baked Name 
finish, the Address King sells for 
$42.50 plus F. E. T. With supplies for Company 
500 addresses, the machine costs Address 
$48.50, including F. E. T. American 
Photo Laboratories, 28 N. Loomis St., 
Chicago 7, Il. 


State 
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‘Let me tel you how 
we sliced payroll 
record costs!" 





“We used to worry about getting up 
our payroll figures. 

“The girls would have to stay overtime. 
Sometimes the figures didn't check. And 
we were constantly breaking in new girls. 


“Now the Recording and Statistical Corp. 
turns out our payroll figures on their 
automatic high-speed tabulating ma- 
chines that are specially designed for 
payroll work. Why they even provide 
us with completed W-2 forms! 


“No more headaches for us—and we 
save thousands of dollars each month 
to boot!” 


Send for FREE brochure now! 


Trim your overhead costs now. Find out 
more about Modern Payroll Service. 
(Other tabulation services: sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, and 
other statistics.) Why not call or write 
now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT - MONTREAL: TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


Save those precious 


morning minutes! Get the mail opened and distributed 
early, so everybody can get to work! Get a PB MailOpener! 

The new LE Model is electrically operated, all-purpose 
... Snips a hairline edge off envelopes as fast as you 


can feed them... handles any size, tenderest tissue to 
toughest kraft... opens ail the office mail in a matter of 
minutes! Good looking, built to last... Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you the full line of MailOpeners 

—or write for illustrated folder... PFTNEY-BOWES, Inc., 
2175 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. . . . Originators of 

the postage meter, offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


Meter Measures Office Noise 
And Vibration 


SOUND and vibration and their 
effects on people's efficiency, health, 
and nerves are becoming a bigger 
problem to industry. A new model 
sound-level meter quickly and ac- 
curately measures the intensity of 
noise. Sound-level range is higher 
than the recommended American 
Standards Association reference level. 
Type 410-B Sound Level Meter runs 
on hearing-aid batteries that last 
about 50 hours. Optional accessories 
are: Carrying case, extension cables, 
and vibration measuring equipment. 
Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc., 385 
Putnam Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass 


Self-Inking Hand Stamp Works 
On Mimeo Process 


LABELS, endorsements, short mes- 
sages can be printed in quantity at 
small cost with a new, improved hand 
stamp. Users can make a stamp in a 
few minutes. Just type a stencil, snap 
it on the Print-O-Stamp, and the 
device is ready for use. A single ink- 
ing is enough for hundreds of copies. 
A light press of the top knob re-inks 
the stamp, so no pad is needed. 
Waterproof ink dries fast and won’t 
smear. The device prints on labels, 
packages, tags, cartons, bulletins. 
Special headings, inventory marking, 
instructions, price changes are other 
uses. Compact kit holds stamp, 
stencils, ink, brush, stylus, writing 
plate, and metal holder which fastens 
to desk or wall. Print-O-Matic Co., 
Ine., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Tl. 
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Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. | 





911. MANAGEMENT BY EXCEP- 
TION. Management men can con- 
serve the time and effort they now 
spend on detail and routine with 
equipment that gives them facts at a 
glance. This visual chart of the 
business is provided by Kardex 
Visible files. Kardex is useful for 
production, inventory, personnel, and 
sales facts records. Ask for booklet 
KD 613. Management Controls Di- 
vision, Remington Rand Ine., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


912. DECALCOMANIA KEY COL- 
ORS. To celebrate its thirtieth year 
in business, Hush-A-Phone Corpora- 
tion is sending to all who request 
them, sets of six different colored 
decals to identify keys. H. C. Tuttle, 
president, conceived the idea of color 
markers for keys and wants to pass 
along this simple way to end 
fumbling and delay. Hush-A-Phone 
Corporation, 65 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


* - - 


913. VISUAL CONTROL NEWS. 
“Better work through visual control” 
and “Seeing is achieving” are the 
slogans of a newspaper offered by 
Graphic Systems. How its Board- 
master system helps speed work for 
defense is the featured story. Other 
news stories tell how Burlington Mills 
controls production, where boards 
may be seen on display, and how 
2,000 radio, television, and FM sta- 
tions use the Boardmaster for visual 
traffic control. Graphic Systems, 55 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


* * * 


914. THOMAS COLLATORS. Inter- 
esting picture sequence shows how 
simple it is to gather papers with a 
Thomas Collator. Under average 
conditions, a set of papers can be 
gathered in 5 seconds. Send for the 
booklet and see for yourself. Thomas 
Mechanical Collator Corporation, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* 


915. SERVICE FOR ATTORNEYS. 
A national service for attorneys 
matches corporations, law firms, and 
lawyers who need assistance with 
members of the legal profession in- 
terested in working for them. Candi- 
dates are screened carefully to meet 
clients’ specific requirements. All the 
negotiations are confidential. Service 
for Attorneys, Counselors, Inc., 202 S. 
State St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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If you like... 
The charm, 

the beauty, 

the luxury of 
18th Century 


styling? 


If you like... 
Modern efficiency, 
achieved only 

through the latest 


time-saving 


work-saving features... 


If you like 


these things 


then you'll like 


7 Y /, baddest 


modern efficiency 
plus old-world beauty 


Windsor office furniture will do two 
things to your office. It will add the classic 
grace and luxurious beauty of fine wood 
furniture. It will save you space, money, and 
time through its modern, well-planned fea- 
tures. These two things alone make the 
Windsor a valuable asset to any business. 
See it today at your dealer. 

NEED MORE SPACE? Redesign your office with the 
Imperial Office Planning Guide. Send 10c¢ today for 
the complete kit 


thy 
w Emperial 
yee an company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


@ Proper 
Quality 


@ Quick 
Delivery 


@ Right 
Price 


NATIONAL PRINTERS 


Letterpress 


Offset Lithography 


CATALOGS 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS 
DIRECTORIES 


GENERAL PRINTING 


0°), ie) Mle) i mae) te) 3) 


ALL facilities under one roof — 
from beginning to delivery— 
one source, one responsibility 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


Artists * Engravers * 


Electrotypers * Offset Lithography Plotes 


124 WEST POLK STREET—WAbosh 2-3380—CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Papers in folders that SET 
Are papers not easy to get 
Papers in folders that hang— 
BANG!! 
(this ts how quickly you find ‘em) 


PENDAFLEX’ 


HANGING FOLDERS 


FOLDERS HANG curs pune 
ON FRAME costs 


20% 
FRAME oR mort! 


FILE DRAWER 


INSTANT REFERENCE 
TO EVERY FOLDER! 





OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 











weSHRED ALL 
WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 


waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 
f 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





TEU BOOKS 





RETAIL PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT. By William R. Spriegel and 
Joseph W. Towle. Written from a 
comprehensive survey in 130 depart- 
ment and specialty stores, the book 
describes many practices that are 
currently popular in retail stores. It 
also discusses some practices that 
might be used in stores, but which 
are not yet generally accepted. 

The usual subjects are covered— 
interviews, merit rating, testing, 
training, wages, communications, and 
so on. A chapter on employee morale 
lists the various ways that can be 
used to measure morale. Question- 
naires,’ interviews, record analyses 
are among the listings, but there is 
an example of a method used in 
Cleveland that is a little different. 
It is called the “listening-in” device, 
and a supposedly objective person is 
put to work alongside workers in a 
plant to find out how their morale 
is getting along. The authors admit 
that this practice, not widely used, 
is unsatisfactory. 

The authors, both professors, have 
compiled a great deal of information 
on their subject, and it is not school- 
room theory. In addition to their com- 
prehensive surveys, the authors have 
received help from many business- 
men, Mr. Spriegel, from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Mr. Towle, from 
Northwestern University, have used 
charts freely which have added in- 
terest to the chapters. McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 360 pages. 1951 


ADVERTISING IDEA BOOK. By 
Printers’ Ink editors and contributors 
Arranged in alphabetical order, the 
idea book offers 634 angles for mak- 
ing advertising better. 

The ideas cover color and how it 
can best be used, competition, dealers, 
letterheads that sell, window displays, 
and a wealth of other subjects with 
suggestions. It is a simple matter to 
turn to the subject of interest, just 
the same as looking up a word in the 
dictionary. Some of the ideas are old 
and some are new, but not many are 
missing. 

One hundred and twenty-one illus- 
trations get across salient points 
“Touch, Personal,” “Space, White,” 
and “Wordsmiths” are our favorite 
sections. The last named lists a host 
of good slogans. 

This is one of several “idea” books 
by Printers’ Ink Magazine. Editors 
and contributors furnished informa- 
tion for all of them. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 348 pages. 1951. $5 


“Saue Jime wtth 


Rete- Line” 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy * Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain + Portable 


$1775 PLUS TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.50 











FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without chorge within ten days. 


1025 - 15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP. 1025. 15h Sweet, 


RITE-LINE copruoiper 


== 


YOUR OWN 
OR YOUR 
COMPANY 
NAME ON 
Christmas 


Gye 
CIGARETTES 


Excitingly new this year! Remember your friends 
and customers with something that will make 
m remember you. Each cigarette printed 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW 
YEAR.” Each red and green wrapper printed on 
one side with your name or your company name 
and with a Christmas tree on the other. Priced 
just elightly higher than ordinary brands. 5 to 14 
cartons— $3.00 per carton, 15 to 24 cartons 
$2.80, 25 to 99 cartons—$2.50, 100 or more car 
tons—$2.30 per carton. Add your own state tax 
to all prices. Specify name for imprinting and 
delivery date but order NOW to permit time for 
printing. Cigarettes delivered FRESH, postpaid 
SPECIAL: We also make advertising cigarettes 
for conventions, sales meetings and dozens of 
other promotions with company ads, slogans, 
trademarks, etc. Write for prices, sarmples. 
None of your customers ever had anything like 
this before. Rush order now for prompt delivery 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 


125 W. Hubberd, Dept. 179, Chicago 10, It. 
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WHERE 10 BUY IT ene SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 

° We offer the original personal employment ; 
Steel Signals service (established 41 years). Procedure Steel Guide Tabs 
of highest ethical standards is individual- 
ized to your personal requirements. Identity 
THIS | covered; present position protected. As 
ron¥ a8) | for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 
OF Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 


SAMPLES 
FREE 

















Personalized Letters 





Y Path saa 


PERSONALIZE YOUR LETTERS by showing Unbreakable spring jews 

your customer or supplier how the writer clamp them firmly to cards but 
= . . ee looks: attach a gummed “Fotostamp.” i permitremoval or rearrangement 
Signal vital facts with Cook’s File enough for airmail. Economical . Large epenings covered by trans- 
Signals—automaticreminders,in- | stamps,” postpaid, only two parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
valuable for classifying, indexing amount, and photo or snapshot (returned insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 
data. Card of actual samples (all | unharmed). Satisfaction guaranteed. N. Kauff- 2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. mann, 402 Mountvalley, Hot Springs, Ark Seld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Be St. (Quick service ty airmail ) 7 . paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 


-ESs Ansonia, Conn. 

a 40 Please Mention Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 

Sal Fl * E “AMERICAN BUSINESS” $0,000 used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
SIGNA LS | When Writing to Advertisers CHAS, C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 657, Exeter, Nebr. 
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ET AIL sales are estimated at $150 billion 

this year as compared with $140 billion last 
year. While most economists forecast a quick- 
ening in business activity this fall and look 
for good business to hold well into 1952, there 
are some who think that the lifting effect of 
defense spending on business activity has been 
overrated. They doubt that it will be sufficient 
to take up the slack in consumer demand. A 
more accurate estimate, we would say, is that 
some lines of business are going to be very 
active as defense spending accelerates, while 
others may find their markets shrinking as the 
tax bite becomes larger. Let’s not, however, 
forget current gains in sales and profits are, 
to some extent, the result of inflation. If, as 
now seems probable, we are headed into an- 
other series of Federal deficits, those who pre- 
dict a 37-cent dollar by 1954 might not be far 
wrong. Hope that a truce in Korea might put 
an end to world tension and permit a balanced 
budget is wishful thinking, in the opinion of 
most observers. As long as Soviet expansion 
thrives in an atmosphere of world disorder, we 
‘an be sure of disorder. So the arms race seems 
destined to continue, and with it rising prices, 
labor shortages, controls, high taxes, and all 
those things which challenge business manage- 
ment. So it would seem to be a time to proceed 

but proceed with caution. 


Time to Tool-Up the Office 


The Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute has made an analysis of the office labor 
force. It reports that in 1910 the size of this 
“nerve system” was 1,700,000 or 4.6 per cent 
of all jobs. By 1950, 7,700,000 were employed 
in clerical jobs, or 12.6 per cent of the total 
employment. This increase was in line with 
stepped-up factory production. So the question 
is, can the 12 per cent of our work force, now 
engaged in the administrative side of business, 
do the planning, guiding, and controlling 
necessary to maintain a guns-and-butter econo- 
my? It is a good question. Business has not 
been tooling up its offices at anything like the 
rate it has tooled up plants for increased pro- 
duction. Out of the total manpower available 


for all jobs, estimated at about one and a half 


million, less than 100,000 are fitted by educa- 
tion and aptitude for office work. If our pro- 


68 


duction is stepped up as planned, there will 
not be enough people to operate our offices. 
We know for a fact that if all the business 
machines were taken out of a modern office 
and the work had to be done again by hand, 
from three to four times as many people would 
he required, and there would be three or four 
times as many mistakes. Better tools and 
methods are the obvious answer to this man- 
power problem. 


Economic Education 


Hundreds of companies will spend thou- 
sands of dollars in the next few years to save 
private enterprise from the socialists—and per- 
haps, who knows, from the communists. Most 
of these programs will portray what a wonder- 
ful country the United States is and how 
privileged we are to be here instead of behind 
the Iron Curtain. And it is true, of course. 
But we wonder if it is convincing. John Han- 
cock pointed out the other day, and we agree 
with him, that the time has come to do some 
hard thinking about why we want our pres- 
ent economic system, which most of us take 
for granted, to continue. “We cannot decide 
why,” he declared, “by making or seeing 
motion pictures about free enterprise, or by 
publishing or reading newspaper advertise- 
ments about it. We can find the answer only 
by personally working over it, discussing is- 
sues, analyzing them in relation to the common 
good, and spreading the results of our thinking 
to others .. . We vastly need objective think- 
ing, a due process of fact-finding, fact-process- 
ing, and factual analysis. Certainly we must 
know what we want and what we need in 
economic policy before we are ready to chart 
a full course of economic freedom.” It has long 
been our conviction that if the job of economic 
education is ever to be done, it must be done 
at the plant level and not by mass methods. 
Nor can it be done by propaganda, however 
thin it is cut. When you and I and 60 million 
other thinking people have found the answer 
to the question, “Is the kind of an economy 
under which we are living and working the 
best for all?’ we will have sold ourselves. We 
will be so thoroughly “sold” that we will want 
to tell others. There is no short cut to economic 
education. It must come the hard way.—J.C.A. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Wood Furniture 


Patents Pending 


For the modern office setting a new concept of attrac- 
tive appearance plus maximum utility and flexibility 
is made possible by Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furni- 
ture. Smart design in the modern tempo, combined 
with unitized construction, allows the Rock-a-File 
Modular components—desk, storage cabinet, waste- 
basket, telephone section, file cabinet, drawer sec- 
tion, typewriter shelf and bookcase—to be set up in 
various combinations as a complete and harmonious 
furniture layout. Combinations designed to suit the 
needs and tastes of every individual whether 
executive, stenographer or clerk, are readily 


For complete details, write today for catalog and price list. 


arranged with Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture. 


Rock-a-File Modular Wood Furniture consists of 
desk, corner cabinet and two basic units—desk base 
unit and alternate unit with choice of components. 
Solid core, quarter sawed, genuine walnut veneer on 
hardwood base is used throughout with tongue-and- 
groove construction. All exposed edges are banded. 
Desk 


drawers fitted with lock having two keys. File cabinet 


Solid walnut handles on doors and drawers. 


is popular Rock-a-File, side-opening compdrtment 
type, all-steel interior construction. 
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Answer fo the office manpower problem 


... use the New Underwood Sundstrand 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting Machine 


Here’s a time-saving, high-speed way prepared at any time. And, it gives you 
to post accounts receivable — original automatic proof on every posting. 
statement and original ledger in In addition, use this one flexible machine 
one simultaneous operation. to completely prepare payroll, general ledger 
Profit by faster, easier posting of and accounts payable. 
double originals . .. release personnel Pa 
for other office duties and cut costs ian 
by using this new SUNDSTRAND. 
Not only does it permit fast balance 
transfer at month-end or during posting run, 
but it allows open item statements to be 





eiwvwsi ’ . , 
Check These Outstanding Features: 


. 10-KEY KEYBOARD 6. FLEXIBLE DATE KEYBOARD Write fori 
—simplifies operation —for month, day and year tee 
. AUTOMATIC COLUMN SELECTION 7. AUTOMATIC BALANCES 
places decimal accurately —debit orcredit Underwood Corporation 
. FRONT FEED CARRIAGE 8. AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTAL 
—or sub-total 





Accounting Machines . . . Adding 
Machines . . . Typewriters... 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 


— for complete visibility 


. AUTOMATIC OPENING AND CLOSING 9. FAST BALANCE TRANSFER 
OF FRONT FEED CARRIAGE — month-end or while posting 
—no manual operations | 10. OPEN ITEM STATEMENTS One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
. DATE, FOLIO AND AMOUNT — prepared at any time Underwood Ltd., Toronto 1, Canada 


—in one operation 11. automatic PROOF — on every posting Sales and Service Everywhere 














